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OLBY COLLEGE at Waterville, Maine, will oc- 

cupy an entirely new campus on Mayflower Hill 
this fall, according to present plans. With three buildings 
of the women’s group already in use and five more await- 
ing the completion of their interiors, most of the functions 
of the college can be adequately carried on with these, 
until three more are finished in 1947. This functionally- 
planned campus is built in the American Colonial style 
which reflects Colby’s 125-year old history. The architect 
is J. Fredrick Larson of New York. Colby was forced to 
undertake the creation of a new campus because of the 
encroachment of the city and industrial plants around the 
original location. The new 600 acre site is on a height of 
land overlooking Waterville with ample room for any 
conceivable future expansion. 


Colby College 


Waterville, Maine 


Top: Women's dormitory, finished in 1942, 


Center: A model gives a bird's-eye view of 
entire development of Colby’s new campus, 


Bottom: View on the new Colby campus, shoy 
the Women’s Union, (left), dormitory and Mj 
Library in the distance, and part of Wo 
Dormitory (right). 
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Counseling of Students at Biarritz 
American University 


JOHN A. JIMERSON 


ROBABLY most of the readers of this JOURNAL are familiar with 

Biarritz American University, one of the two University Centers 
established by the U. S. Army in Europe following V-E Day, for 
the benefit of soldiers awaiting redeployment. The instructional pro- 
gram was maintained at Biarritz from August, 1945, to March, 1946. 
The institution was set up to care for 4,000 students, who came for 
terms of eight weeks. During the third or final term the capacity was 
reduced to slightly more than 2,000 students. The faculty for the 
first two terms numbered approximately 270, with a reduction during 
the third term corresponding to the enrollment. 

The academic program at Biarritz American University was much 
like that of a typical American university during the summer session. 
Although the activities of the institution centered around the instruc- 
tional services of the Academic Division, the need for extensive coun- 
seling for the soldier-students received early recognition. Inasmuch 
as the organization that was set up seems to have fulfilled its mission 
effectively, a description of the policies and procedures that were 
followed by the Counseling Section should be of value to civilian 
institutions of higher education that are seeking to improve their 
services to students. 

OBJECTIVES 


In order to render the greatest possible service to the students of 
Biarritz American University, it was imperative that the objectives 
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of the counseling service be formulated in conformity with the ob- 
jectives of the Army Education Program. The objectives of the Army 
Education Program as stated in TM 28/205 and as they apply to 
Biarritz American University are: (1) to maintain military discipline 
and morale; and (2) to assist in the preparation of the soldier for his 
return to civilian life without delaying his separation from the service. 
The major objective of the University was not to provide, primarily, 
the opportunity for acquisition of subject matter or specific skills, but 
to assist in the maintenance of the morale of the soldier through the 
medium of education. 

The objectives of the Counseling Section were as follows: (1) to 
assist the student in his initial selection of courses so as to facilitate 
his enrollment in those subjects which would best provide for his 
immediate interests and future needs; (2) to facilitate the student’s 
progress in the University by encouraging him to make the maximum 
use of his own resources by supplying information and counsel that 
would enable him to profit most fully from the instruction and to 
utilize most effectively the resources and facilities of the University; 
(3) to assist in his transition from the life and work of the soldier 
to that of the civilian; and (4) to encourage the soldier to plan for 
his return to civil life through a careful consideration of the problems 
to be met upon his return. ; 

The Counseling Section was governed by two general principles: 

(1) Each student was an individual and the approach to his prob- 
Jem was on a personal and individual basis. 

(2) The student made his own decisions. The Counseling Section 
supplied information upon which sound and valid decisions could be 
based. 

It will be noted that the objectives and principles did not differ 
materially from those of a similar type of service in any University. 
There was, however, a difference in emphasis. It was believed that 
the success of the soldier in the pursuit of his course was essential 
to a high state of morale. In order to ensure the desired morale the 
student must be able to complete his work with that degree of success 
or distinction which would engender a feeling of confidence and 
pride. It was not considered enough that the student pass a particular 
course but it was believed that success must be commensurate with 
his abilities. It was thought desirable to soften the impact of continued 
military regulations and discipline. To make it possible for the student 
to pursue his work pleasurably and profitably, it was imperative that 
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he be enrolled in a course the level of which was suited to his ability. 
It was essential also that prerequisite subject matter be checked not 
only to determine whether the required work had been completed 
previously but also to determine whether the student retained a 
sufficient amount of essential information to enable him to proceed 
with a subsequent course. A further check was necessary to ensure 
that the enrolling soldier had a balanced program and that he carried 
a reasonable study load. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNSELING SECTION 


Early in the formulation of the plans for Biarritz American Univer- 
sity, the Commanding Officer and the Director of the Academic 
Division became convinced that a functioning counseling service was 
essential to the successful operation of the University. It was decided 
therefore that a counseling section should be organized to co-ordinate 
with the academic sections. Plans were prepared which provided for 
the organization of the Section with the following members hereafter 
referred to as the central staff: Chief of Section, Executive, Vocational 
Counselor, Academic Counselor, and such assistants and clerical help 
as experience should find necessary. It was the policy to keep the 
central staff to the minimum and to function largely through a 
system of faculty advisers and counselors. 


Faculty Advisers 


The “backbone” of the Counseling Section was the group of 
faculty advisers, who were selected on the basis of expressed desire 
and demonstrated qualifications for the work. Approximately fifty 
faculty members were chosen as advisers, to care for the 4,000 stu- 
dents of the University. Each adviser was relieved of one third of his 
teaching load, in order to provide time for his counseling activities. 
These advisers were appointed by the Director of the Academic Divi- 
sion upon recommendation of the Chief of the Counseling Section. 
The latter in turn made his selection with the assistance of the heads of 
the various academic sections. Assisting this selected group during 
registration week, were faculty members termed “registration ad- 
visers’”, who were appointed by the heads of the academic sections. 
They were selected largely on the basis of their knowledge of subject 
matter, course requirements, and course prerequisites, In addition to 
these two groups, every faculty member was considered a part of the 
Counseling Section in so far as he assisted the student, both in and 
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out of class, toward the successful completion of the particular subject 
which the instructor was teaching. 


The Counseling Section in Operation 
The Orientation Hour 


On the student’s arrival at Biarritz, his first contact with the Uni- 
versity, aside from billeting and messing, came during the Orientation 
Hour. At this time the students, in groups of approximately 500, 
were made acquainted with some of the services of the University 
and with some of the people who would have a part in its operation. 
An attempt was made during this hour to create a feeling of friendly 
co-operation, an atmosphere which the Commanding General desired 
should be maintained throughout the student’s stay at the University. 
The student learned that a normal academic program would require 
approximately 40 hours of class attendance and outside study each 
week, but that the intention of the staff and instructors would be 
to make both his academic duty and his off-time not only profitable 
but enjoyable. At the conclusion of the Orientation Hour, branch 
meetings were held; each student reported to the branch of the 
Academic Division where he was likely to pursue most of his courses 
or where his primary interest lay. A qualified member of the faculty 
in each branch, usually the head of the department, described for 
students the objectives and curriculum of the branch and answered 
questions concerning the program. An interview sheet with an assign- 
ment to an adviser and the number of the table in the conference 
room where the adviser would be found was given each student. He 
was instructed to report first to this adviser at the subsequent regis- 
tration formation. 


Preliminary or Pre-registration Counseling 


At the appointed hour just prior to registration the student reported 
to his adviser where he was assisted in choosing the courses in which 
he was most likely to be interested and in which he would be success- 
ful. The schedule provided twenty minutes for each student in the 
pre-registration conference. The adviser made an appraisal of his 
interests and abilities and questioned him on his professional or voca- 
tional plans. The possibilities of his continuing his education were 
considered, and he was assisted in the selection of those courses where 
his interest was most likely to be sustained and which were best 
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suited to the level of his ability and learning. A rapport was estab- 
lished between the adviser and the student which would cause the 
latter to seek further interviews and an appointment was made for at 
least one subsequent conference. When the student desired to register 
in more than one branch of study, the counsel of the Special Regis- 
tration Adviser for each branch was sought and his approval of the 
student’s selection was secured. Upon the completion of the pre- 
registration conference, the student went through the usual routine of 
registering in courses, 


The “Follow-Up” 


The second interview, arranged for and scheduled at the con- 
clusion of the pre-registration interview, occurred during the second 
or third week of the student’s term. Through this interview a better 
understanding of his plans and problems was sought. An attempt 
was made, when necessary, to assist the student in adjusting to the 
school and to his classes. Subsequent interviews were on a voluntary 
basis unless problems arose which were of sufficient importance to 
cause the instructor or the student to seek the help of the Counseling 
Section. 


Supplementary Aids to Student Adjustment 


It was recognized that it was the duty of the University to accept 
the student at his academic and social status and to assist him in 
making progress consistent with his aspirations and abilities. 
Four types of problem students were apparent: (1) the student 
wholly incapable of study on the college level; (2) the student with 
inadequate preparation for college; (3) the student lacking motiva- 
tion; (4) the student sufficiently maladjusted psychologically to 
interfere with his securing the full benefits of the University. 

When it became apparent that a student was failing to secure the 
maximum results from his course he was referred to the Psychology 
Department. Diagnosis of his difficulties was made and remedial 
action initiated. In a very few cases it was recommended that the 
student be separated from the University. Difficulties in most cases 
could be classified in two categories; (1) those due to inadequate or 
defective scholastic preparation; (2) those due to psychological mal- 
adjustment. It was found desirable to organize two clinics; one de- 
signed to remedy defects in reading ability and the other to assist 
the student to make better social and psychological adjustments. 
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A further provision for some students was made through utilization 
of supervised correspondence study techniques. Some students, due 
to late registration or to heavy enrollments in certain subjects which 
closed them to further registration, were unable to enter courses in 
which they were interested or which were suited to their aptitudes 
and abilities. Such students were allowed to transfer from one of the 
three courses in which they were enrolled to some correspondence 
course taken through the United States Armed Forces Institute. These 
students reported regularly at an assigned period and worked under 
the supervision of an academic instructor. The work of this instructor 
was supplemented by academic assistants assigned by the various 
sections. 


The Central Staff 


The central staff of the Counseling Section devoted its efforts to 
the collection and dissemination of information of major interest 
to the students and to the organization of supervision of the work of 
the faculty advisers. 


Collection of Information 


The information assembled for use by the central staff may be 
classified roughly in three categories: (1) information relative to 
colleges and opportunities for future education; (2) information rela- 
tive to vocations and vocational trends; (3) information of interest 
to the veteran, particularly that having to do with Federal and State 
Legislation. 

Prior to the opening of the University letters were sent to the 
principal colleges and universities of the United States requesting 
catalogs and bulletins. A remarkable response was received. The 
Counseling Section received catalogs and supplementary material 
from more than 1600 educational institutions. Many sent additional 
information relating to special provisions for the returning veteran. 

The counseling Section also collected information from all the 
States relative to special veterans legislation. In addition material was 
received from the Veterans Administration and from various civic 
bodies and veterans organizations. 


Dissemination of Information 


A constant stream of students passed through the Counseling office 
seeking information from pamphlets, catalogs, and special files rela- 
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tive to educational and vocational opportunities. The Vocational 
Counselor and the Academic Counselor assisted the students in their 
quest when such assistance was needed or requested. A member of 
the central staff was especially prepared to assist the students in deter- 
mining their rights and privileges under the G.I. Bill of Rights and 
other Federal and State legislation. 

In order to disseminate the most information with the greatest 
economy of time, two series of forums were organized. In one series 
such topics as the following were discussed: “G.I. Insurance’; “G.I. 
Bill of Rights’’; ‘‘Professions in the Post-War Era’; “Colleges Prepare 
for the Returning Veteran.” The other series of forums included: 
“How Shall I Start My Own Business,”’; ‘Engineering as a Profes- 
sion”; ‘“Farming—Its Opportunities and Problems’; and ‘Teaching 
as a Career.” The Counseling Section arranged for conferences with 
individual students who wished further information concerning topics 
discussed in the Forum series. Appointments were made with faculty 
members who were experts in the various fields in order that the stu- 


dents should receive the most reliable information. 


Coordination of the Work of the Faculty Advisers 


The eagerness on the part of the faculty advisers serving the stu- 
dents and their devotion to the students’ welfare were such as to 
make necessary but a minimum of supervisory effort. No less than a 
third of each faculty adviser’s time was devoted to counseling, and 
regular office hours were maintained for this purpose. In addition to 
this service each instructor was directed by the Director of the Aca- 
demic Section to set aside office hours when students might feel free 
to report for advice and counsel. 

Supervision from the central staff consisted largely in helping with 
the clarification of the objectives of the University and the dissemina- 
tion of information relating to policy. Any recommendation of a 
faculty adviser for changes of registration by a student were submitted 
to the central staff for review. 


Service of the Central Staff 


In the light of the main objective of the Army Education Program, 
improving soldiers’ morale, it was deemed within the province of the 
Counseling Section to take cognizance of any soldier’s problem the 
solution of which would contribute to his morale. The students 
brought, and were encouraged to bring, all types of problems. Most 
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problems had to do with the relationships between the University 
and the Army in general or between the University and the student, 
The assistance in the solution of the army-type problem was achieved 
most often by acquainting the soldier with the Army agency from 
which he could secure information or, if necessary, redress. Only very 
rarely did the Counseling Section, through proper channels, need to 
bring pressure on an instructor to assist him in the realization that his 
function was to serve the best interest of the students. 

One of the most perplexing problems with which the Counseling 
Section had to deal was that of the desire on the part of many students 
to return to their parent units in the belief, an erroneous one in most 
cases, that their early return would hasten their redeployment. The 
redeployment hysteria sweeping over the United States was commu- 
nicated to the soldiers across the seas. To return to the States became 
an obsession with many, coloring their every act and destroying their 
will to complete successfully the University assignment, an assignment 
which they had sought and had regarded as a great benefit when it had 
come to them. Again the matter of the morale of the soldiers remained 
the guiding factor in dealing with the applicants for separation, but 
the morale of the group as a whole received consideration as well as 
that of the individual student. It was recognized that when permission 
was given to one soldier to leave the University it intensified the 
desire on the part of many others to leave. Separation hysteria had to 
be avoided. Infinite tact and patience were essential in dealing with 
the students obsessed with the desire to go home. On the part of a 
few such an obsession was so strong as to leave the student wholly 
unresponsive to any reason or argument not in accord with his desires. 
In most cases, however, it was possible to assist the student to come to 
a realization that his best interest was served by finishing his course 
or at least to accept gracefully a decision of the Separation Board not 
in accordance with his wishes. 


CONCLUSION 


The Counseling Section directed its every effort toward aiding the 
University in fulfilling its mission as set forth by the Army Educational 
program. In order to assume its proper sphere effectively the Counsel- 
ing Section approached the student as an individual and each student 
problem was given careful and sympathetic attention. The soldier- 
student was welcomed to the University by the Orientation-Hour; he 
was guided and counseled through registration by specially chosen 
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faculty advisers; he was encouraged to seek aid and advice whenever 
needed from both the faculty and Counseling Section; and he was 
provided by the Section with all possible information relating to his 
existing status as a soldier and his impending return to civilian life. 
By these means the Counseling Section sought to contribute to the 
maintenance of the morale of the homeward bound soldier and to 
aid him in his adjustment to civilian life. Instruction in university 
subjects alone could not attain this end. Instruction combined with 
guidance and personal understanding was required in order to ensure 
the successful completion of the mission of Biarritz American Uni- 


versity. 











Current Problems in the Prediction 
of College Performance 


HENRY Borow 


HE UNPRECEDENTED nation-wide expansion of collegiate services 

has brought into clear relief a long series of instructional and 
administrative problems. While many of these issues are not wholly 
new, they assume a new importance in a mobile period in which 
American post-war education is blueprinting its future. The manner 
in which many of these problems are now to be solved will doubtless 
shape our standard institutional policies and practices for perhaps 
many decades. 

Prominent among the current issues which confront administrative 
officers in colleges and universities is the query, ““What modifications 
should be effected in the procedures for appraising the qualifications 
of prospective new students?”’ At a moment when the flood of appli- 
cations for entrance to college compels the adoption of a rigorous 
admissions policy on the part of numerous institutions, it would 
appear that the techniques and criteria employed in the selection of 
applicants merit careful re-evaluation. It should be borne in mind 
that when an admissions officer selects or rejects a student candidate 
on the basis of the high school record, the distribution of high school 
subject-matter units, an interview, letters of recommendation, an en- 
trance examination, or some combination of these devices, he is, in 
effect, using this information as a basis for a prediction of the candi- 
date’s potential success or failure in academic work. He is acting upon 
the premise, which may or may not have been substantiated, that the 
applicant’s standing in the selective medium foreshadows his per- 
formance in college work. Viewed in this light, the importance of 
subjecting the bases of student admissions and of student counseling 
to empirical study is clear enough. 

Traditionally, the high school record, in one form or another, has 
provided the chief line of evidence bearing upon an applicant’s 
qualifications for collegiate training. That this should have been so 
seems reasonable. Psychologists have long recognized that the most 
dependable forecasts of one’s performance in some pending situation 
are generally those which stem from knowledge of that individual's 
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past performance in similar situations. It is palpable that the secondary 
school experience is the one activity in the college applicant’s past 
which bears closest resemblance to the college program he seeks to 
enter. Yet the high school record possesses many defects as a device 
for predicting college achievement. For one thing, the course grades 
which it comprises are frequently too heavily determined by non-ob- 
jective standards. For another, grading systems differ widely from 
one secondary school to another so that it becomes difficult to make 
comparative evaluations of college applicants from different localities. 
It has been for these reasons, among others, that those concerned with 
the prognosis of college performance have sought, as supplements to 
the high school record, other means of appraising the qualifications of 
candidates. 

It was in the last decade of the nineteenth century that the field 
of psychology began to manifest interest in the problem of academic 
aptitude. The topic of individual differences was then attracting the 
attention of many young research workers who sought measures which 
would assist them in discovering how men differed in speed of re- 
action, sensory discrimination and other simple activities. The first 
objective tests of ability were an outgrowth of this movement. James 
McKean Cattell, who is believed to be the first person to use the 
term “mental tests,’’ carried out experimental freshman testing pro- 
grams at the University of Pennsylvania about 1890 and at Columbia 
University a few years later. Whereas these early tests successfully 
demonstrated the existence of wide individual differences in ability, 
they were disappointing as predictors of academic progress. It remained 
for the work of American military psychologists during World War 
I to produce tests, notably the Army Alpha and the Army Beta, which 
were effective as indices of future academic and occupational achieve- 
ment. The success of the army test experimentation served as a power- 
ful stimulant to the growth of the testing movement in the 1920's. 
Fresh impetus to the measurement of human aptitudes has been fur- 
nished by the vigorous research programs conducted in all branches of 
the armed services during World War II. 

As the field of psychological measurement has matured, new con- 
tributions have been made to the related techniques of student selec- 
tion and student guidance by way of improved scholastic prognosis. 
Four conditions seem largely responsible for the increased accuracy 
with which college achievement can now be predicted. First, refine- 
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ments in test development procedures have led to the construction of 
more efficient and precise predictive instruments, Secondly, more than 
ever before there exists a rich variety of tests to assess aptitude in the 
different curricula and subject-matter areas. Thirdly, new statistical 
techniques have become the research tools whereby the relationship 
between aptitude and actual achievement can be more effectively as- 
certained. Finally, the impact of the testing movement upon the field 
of education has led to the adoption of more objective and reliable 
grading systems. 

Despite each new advancement in the methodology of academic 
prognosis, one fact remains crystal clear. No forecasting measure nor 
any combination of such devices has as yet approached infallibility. 
Literally hundreds of research projects in the prediction of college 
performance have been conducted in institutions the nation over, and, 
though many of these investigations have produced effective com- 
binations of prognostic measures, none has been able to fashion a near- 
perfect formula. Surveys’ of numerous studies in which intelligence 
test scores were used have shown that the average intelligence test 
possesses a correlation of approximately .45 with grades in college. 
Similarly, the average content examination, that is, a test which em- 
phasizes mastery of secondary school subject-matter, correlates about 
.50 with subsequent college achievement. The high school record, 
which is generally symbolized by the rank standing in the graduating 
class, has yielded a slightly higher average correlation with later col- 
lege work, about .55. How satisfactory are these values? The median 
correlation of .45 deriving from studies which used the intelligence 
test as a sole predictor indicates that the accuracy with which the 
college performance of new students may be forecast by such a test 
is only about eleven per cent better than the accuracy resulting from 
sheer guesswork! The average content examination produces predictive 
effectiveness which is approximately thirteen per cent greater than 
chance. The high school graduating rank predicts, on the average, 
with a degree of accuracy which is sixteen per cent greater than 
chance. The most efficacious combination of intelligence test, content 

*Glenn W. Durflinger, “The Prediction of College Success—A Summary of 
Recent Findings,” Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
XIX (Oct., 1943), pp. 68-78. Daniel Harris, “Factors Affecting College Grades: 
A Review of the Literature, 1930-1937,’ Psychological Bulletin, XXXVII (March, 


1940), pp. 125-166. David Segel, ‘Prediction of Success in College,” U.S. Office 
of Education, Bulletin No. 15, Washington, 1934. 
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examination and high school record rarely produces a multiple corre- 
lation exceeding .75. Even a figure as high as this one denotes pre- 
dictive accuracy which is less than thirty-four per cent in excess of 
guesswork. Whereas any expedient which allows us to raise forecasts 
of academic achievement above the level of chance expectation has a 
legitimate place in college admissions and guidance programs, statis- 
tics such as these can well restrain us from unbridled faith in our 
present-day predictive devices. Irrespective of how one approaches 
the problem, he is forced to the conclusion that the greater part of 
the difference among college students in academic achievement is 
still unaccounted for by the prognostic instruments in current use. 
This means, of course, that when certain applicants for admission 
are accepted and others are rejected on the basis of high school records 
and entrance examination scores, there is a considerable margin of 
error in the sorting-out process. To be sure, a substantially greater 
number of poor college risks is screened out by the systematic use of 
such selective measures than would result from picking the sealed 
names of applicants at random from a box. It is, nevertheless, true 
that in proportion as our bases of judgment are fallible (and it is 
remembered that the previous school record and the entrance ex- 
amination are clearly in this category) good collegiate prospects will 
be turned away and potential failures will be accepted. 

This problem has not gone unrecognized. Research workers in the 
student personnel field have sought to identify both the barriers 
to greater prognostic accuracy and the instruments to remove them. 
The unreliability of instructors’ grades has been offered by many 
workers as the most important single deterrent to improved prediction. 
It has already been noted that, within recent years, college grading 
methods have undergone favorable modifications. But despite this 
advance, there doubtless remains much of the subjectivity that seeps 
into the process of assigning grades, as well as the variable standards 
which exist from course to course and from instructor to instructor. 
For these reasons and others, course grades provide only an imperfect 
index of academic attainment. Now, it is well known that the effec- 
tiveness of any forecasting instrument is limited by the unreliability of 
the index which is to be predicted. Without question, then, defects 
in the grading process are one source of difficulty in making precise 
scholastic predictions. 

There is, however, another important factor. The academic achieve- 
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ment of any student is the result of the combined influence of a great 
many behavioral influences which, themselves, are intricately inter- 
woven. To state it differently: the student, like any individual, is a com- 
plex organism, and a profusion of interdependent personal attributes 
and conditions, many of which are capable of prediction, contribute 
to his measured achievement. Yet most of these characteristics are not 
assessed by the typical college aptitude test or entrance examination 
in current use. In general, such a test provides only an index of the 
student’s ability to comprehend and assimilate subject-matter on an 
advanced educational level. It reveals how much intellectual promise 
is possessed by the student with reference to future academic attain- 
ment. It does not specify to what degree that student will utilize his 
promise. What a candidate for college is intellectually capable of 
accomplishing is hardly synonymous with what he later actually 
achieves, The writer has been impressed by the necessity which stu- 
dent guidance counselors feel for interpreting an aptitude score to a 
student in these reserved terms: ‘‘Most entering freshmen who have 
test scores similar to yours earn an average grade within such-and-such 
a range for the first year’s work; however, there are many exceptions.” 
The exceptions warrant scrutiny. The test predicts ineffectually for 
some students, of course, because of the fallibility of the grading cri- 
terion, a condition which has already been noted. Weaknesses residing 
in the mechanics of the test itself as, for example, its limited reliability 
or its possession of some unusually defective items, also account for a 
portion of the prognostic inaccuracy. But there remains still the 
salient fact that some students earn grades far better or far poorer 
than had been anticipated primarily because of the influence of non- 
intellectual characteristics not measured by the test used as the predic- 
tive instrument. The grade record reflects not learning facility alone 
but also the motivation, industry and personal habits through 
which academic promise crystallizes into reality. It would, for example, 
be difficult to refute the contention that the dissatisfaction of a student 
with his curriculum may produce a drastic effect upon his scholastic 
performance. In like manner, it is more than conceivable that the 
achievement of a college student is in part shaped by such personal 
and non-intellectual considerations as these: Does he adjust well to 
the inevitable regimentation and routine of academic life? Is his 
desire for a college education founded upon mature and sturdy mo- 
tives? Is he worried about financing his academic career? Is he carry- 
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ing too arduous a load? Does he proportion his time wisely among 
the many activities in which he engages? Is he in good health? Does 
his keen interest in sports encroach ypon the demands made by his 
classwork? Is he beset by irrational feelings of failure and insecurity? 

Although most research workers in the student personnel field con- 
cede that personal factors such as these are often crucial determinants 
of academic success, there are many among them who contend that 
knowledge of their existence is not, in itself, sufficient to permit them 
to be put to practical use in the student selection and guidance pro- 
gram. It is argued, for instance, that a consideration such as a pro- 
spective student’s general attitude toward academic work or his 
practices in budgeting time cannot easily be fitted into the prediction 
picture. Indeed, on many occasions where attempts have been made 
to apply such personalized data to the prognosis of achievement, 
results have been disappointing. One can only conjecture as to why 
this is so. But there are two explanations which appear to be distinctly 
plausible. One concerns the comparative effectiveness of our measures 
of intellectual and non-intellectual traits, Our tests of ability, apti- 
tude and skill, although by no means flawless, have attained a degree 
of refinement considerably above that which marks our tests of 
personality and character. At least until the present time, non-intel- 
lectual attributes of behavior have been more elusive of objective 
evaluation than have such others as general intelligence, verbal 
facility, computational accuracy, manual dexterity, and the like. 
Theoretical and applied workers alike are sooner to agree on what 
is embraced by the term ‘‘spatial relations ability” or ‘‘mathematics 
aptitude” than on the boundaries of a more abstruse term such as 
“attentiveness,’’ “industriousness” or ‘impulsiveness.’ This differ- 
ence in the clarity of terms is reflected in a difference in the precision 
of tests. Tests of ability are usually more keenly fashioned and are 
more searching in their assessment of human attributes. Tests of 
non-intellectual characteristics as, for example, personality question- 
naires and attitude scales, yield grosser approximations to the traits 
they purport to measure. A second explanation for the predictive 
advantage held by ability tests concerns the abundance of experi- 
mentation which has been carried out with such instruments. His- 
torically, the emphasis in academic prognosis work has been upon 
differences in abilities rather than upon differences in personality 
traits. The earliest tests were simple measures of reaction time, 
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sensory acuity and sensory discrimination. These measures, though in 
themselves worthless as predictors of scholastic achievement, were 
the precursors of the general intelligence test which, in its turn, 
began to share prominence with content examinations and tests of 
special abilities. Energetic research on all these measures has culmi- 
nated in the development of our present-day college aptitude tests 
which outstrip their predecessors in forecasting efficiency. By con- 
trast, tests of non-intellectual characteristics were slow to appear and 
have consistently failed to attract the interest of research workers 
in the student personnel field to the degree true of ability tests. 
Accordingly, much less is at present known concerning the potenti- 
alities of non-intellectual measures as prognostic devices. 

Despite the preponderance of research given over to tests of ability, 
scattered studies have suggested the potency with which attitudes, 
habits and motives are charged in the shaping of academic per- 
formance. Many workers have come to agree that poor scholastic 
aptitude per se is an unsuitable explanation of the failing work of 
many students. One investigator, following an analysis of the previ- 
ous experiences and personal characteristics which differentiate the 
superior college student from the inferior, concluded that “. . . enough 
differences were discovered in personality traits, social attitudes, 
recreational interests and vocational objectives to warrant the state- 
ment that the superior student has a different outlook on life and 
organizes his thinking and activities to somewhat different ends than 
does the student of limited scholastic ability.” 

What does research tell us concerning the specific ways in which 
non-intellectual factors operate in academic performance? There 
follows a survey of some of the more interesting and significant find- 
ings in this regard. The review is, of necessity, brief. Should the 
reader be struck by the vacillatory nature of many of the statements, 
he may take this as evidence of the sparsity of genuine knowledge 
which we as yet possess about this area of student personnel work. 


VOCATIONAL MOTIVES 


Much currency has been given in educational circles to the state- 
ment that vocational indecision is a cogent factor in inferior collegiate 
performance. The student who decides upon a specific occupational 


* Ruth E. Eckert, “Analyzing the Superior College Student,” School and Society, 
XLI (1935), pp. 69-72. 
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objective early (perhaps while still in high school) is regarded as 
more likely to achieve success in his college program than the student 
who has failed to select his life-work. Despite the reasonableness of 
this belief, research has failed to furnish clear-cut evidence to support 
it. Whereas several workers have found some tendency for definite- 
ness of vocational choice and academic attainment to be related, other 
investigators have produced results which cast doubt upon the exist- 
ence of such a relationship. The number of beginning college stu- 
dents who lack a well-defined occupational goal is surprisingly large; 
many of these earn average or above-average grades. On the other 
hand, students who drift vocationally throughout most or all of their 
college careers are frequently poorly adjusted to academic work; 
their grades are often substandard. Moreover, once a student has 
developed a clear-cut vocational motive, he tends to earn his highest 
grades in courses the subject-matter of which bears closest association 
to his occupational interest. A dependent finding is that the student’s 
measured interest in his curriculum is one index of his probable 
success in his classwork. Thus, engineering students scoring high on 
the engineering scale of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank are, 
other things constant, likely to surpass in achievement those engineer- 
ing students who score low on this inventory. A justifiable inference 
to be drawn from the studies in this area would seem to be that the 
earliness of vocational choice and the definiteness of such choice 
are not as pertinent to scholastic proficiency as is the appropriateness 
of the choice. The selection of a curriculum entailing work for which 
the student possesses both aptitude and mature interest is the decisive 
condition under which optimum achivement is registered. 


EDUCATIONAL MOTIVES 


One generalization on which there is widespread agreement among 
reasearch workers is that seriousness of educational purpose and a 
liking for academic work are intimately linked with success in college. 
An important study at Yale University demonstrated that when stu- 
dents were grouped according to the seriousness of their motives 
for attending college, intelligence held constant, a hierarchy of 
grades appeared, the most seriously motivated students averaging 
highest grades and the least seriously motivated averaging lowest 
gtades.* Lack of interest in academic work and preoccupation with 


* Albert B. Crawford, Incentives to Study, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1929. 
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non-academic activities are characteristic of the student who fails to 
live up to educational promise. On the other hand, the ability to 
perceive clearly the goals of study, a deep-seated interest in intel- 
lectual and academic pursuits, and the conviction that he belongs in 
college, are the hallmarks of the student who exceeds the scholastic 
performance predicted for him. 


USE OF TIME 


Failing students are probably more often admonished by advisers 
and student counselors on the score that they spend insufficient time 
at their studies than on any other count. Yet the commonly held 
assumption that the amount of study, as such, is a crucial factor in 
the achievement of grades is not borne out by research. It cannot be 
disputed, of course, that a minimum allotment of time must be made 
for purposes of study if the student, whoever he is, is to progress 
satisfactorily in his work. But it does not follow that, as one devotes 
increasing amounts of time to his assignments, precisely proportionate 
increments in his scholastic proficiency will occur. On this question of 
study-time, some interesting and useful facts have been uncovered. 
For example, more intelligent students have been found by many 
investigators to devote a smaller amount of time to study, on the 
average, than do the less intelligent students. A credible explanation 
is that the student of low academic aptitude must spend more time 
on his work in order to circumvent possible failure. It has not been 
shown, however, that his larger study-time allotment completely 
offsets his initially poorer ability. Even when experimental groups of 
high-achieving and low-achieving students are adjusted for differences 
in intelligence, the study-time factor does not appear to play an im- 
portant role in explaining the disparity in the academic attainments 
of the two groups. Insofar as effect upon grades is concerned, it has 
become evident that the sheer number of hours given over to study 
is relatively unimportant. What is important is the issue of what 
techniques, skills, habits and attitudes the student brings to his study 
task. 

Some evidence is at hand to suggest that the superior student 
operates in accordance with a more systematic work schedule. His 
load is more equitably distributed; he is less likely to work by fits 
and starts. Moreover, he is less often guilty of irregular class attend- 
ance and frequent trips home than is the inferior student. Such 
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information becomes a useful tool in the hands of the student 
counselor who is attempting to diagnose and rectify scholastic in- 
efficiency. 
STUDY PRACTICES 

It was stated above that what a student does while at study over- 
shadows in importance the amount of time he spends on his work. Few 
trained guidance officers would question the importance of sound 
practices of study in scholarship. On the question of what specific 
activities constitute effective study habits there is, however, a con- 
siderable divergence of opinion. Many of the suggested principles 
which find their way into the numerous study-habits manuals are 
rule-of-thumb methods the soundness of which awaits verification. 
At several points, the manuals are in disagreement. The widely 
accepted feeling, too, that there is a ‘best method of study” needs 
to be seriously questioned. It has not been shown that any principle 
of study which is fruitful in one study situation or when used by 
one student is serviceable in other situations or when practiced by 
other students. The prescription for most effective study must be 
formulated with reference to a specific study situation and a specific 
student. There are, of course, a few general principles of learning the 
validity of which makes possible their application to a variety of 
study situations. The writer has in mind here such tenets as the self- 
recitation and self-review of verbal assignments, the assumption of 
an active attitude toward the study task, as opposed to a passive or 
resistant attitude, and the attempt to inject meaning into the material 
to be learned rather than to learn by rote through the use of “‘trick”’ 
memory aids. As the list of such valid principles is expanded through 
the efforts of investigators in the field of learning, and as their sig- 
nificance and judicious application become better known to guidance 
workers, the job of improving student performance through counsel- 
ing becomes increasingly productive of gratifying results. 


HEALTH 


The results of research are inconclusive regarding the importance 
of the health actor in academic work. It seems obvious enough that 
poor physical status might easily militate against efficient scholarship. 
Studies on this question do, in general, reveal a tendency for good 
health to accompany above-average grades; but the relationship does 
not appear to be a strong one. One probable reason is that several 
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of the researches in this area have employed superficial and sometimes 
spurious indices of health, so that the bona fide correspondence be- 
tween health status and level of scholarship has not been accurately 
evaluated. A second reason turns on the fact that many students in |— 
excellent health channel their greater vigor and stamina primarily [ 
into non-scholastic pursuits and their grades may accordingly suffer, © 
Contrariwise, students in poor health can and often do compensate 
for their handicap by increased devotion to academic responsibilities, 7 
One conclusion which seems warranted is that when conditions of 7 
health entail constant fatigue, preoccupation with pain and discomfort, 4 
and frequent absences from class, such conditions will operate to 
impair student efficiency and may find their reflection in inferior | 
grades. ; 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 4 

As in many other instances no pat statement can be made regarding 
the effect which participation in extra-curricular activities exerts upon | 
academic proficiency. Whereas superior students are known to devote | 
more time to outside activities, this may be a consequence rather than 
a cause of their academic success. Good students are often chosen for 
responsible positions in student activities for the very reason that | 
they do excell in their classwork. Superior intelligence and high 
level of aspiration are factors in both cases. One writer has advanced 
the interesting notion that the greater extra-curricular participation 
of superior students results from a lack of “higher and more ideal | 
forms of motivation” in the educational system and a consequent 
shifting of activity to substitute incentives. One finding which appears 
to offer some support for this hypothesis is that the superior student 
exhibits a partiality for culturally-flavored activities such as student 
publications, debating, and departmental clubs whereas the less 
successful student more often seeks an outlet in fraternity affairs and 
athletics. One investigator found that while successful students en- | 
gaged in extra-curricular activities to a greater degree than inferior | / 
students, those persons devoting the greatest amount of time to out- 
side pursuits were not numbered among the leaders in scholarship. | 
In other words, superior students, on the average, engaged in moderate f 
amounts of extra-class activity rather than very small or very large 
amounts. 
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* Albert B. Crawford, ‘Extra-Curriculum Activities and Academic Work,’’ Per- 
sonnel Journal, VII (1928), pp. 121-129. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Some workers have ascertained that the students engaged in self- 
support tend to demonstrate above-average scholarship. Where such 
a relationship has been found, the factor of motivation seems to be 
pertinent. Relative to the student body in general, the self-supporting 
group of students includes a greater proportion of individuals who 
have made a strong effort to get to college and who are willing to 
undergo important personal sacrifices in order to continue their 
studies. However, excessive financial handicaps and inordinately large 
amounts of time devoted to outside remunerative work are generally 
accompanied by inferior academic proficiency. As in the case of extra- 
curricular activities, moderate expenditures of time for purposes of 
self-support do not appear to injure the student’s scholastic standing; 
but large expenditures of time may very well produce such an effect. 

It may be somewhat difficult to see just how information concern- 
ing these non-intellectual factors can be of practical importance in a 
college student personnel program. It has already been observed that 
such attributes are not so readily measured as intellectual character- 
istics. Furthermore, many of them are not yet observable at the time 
of entrance to college and, consequently, cannot be used at that time 
for the purpose of determining a candidate’s suitability for collegiate 
instruction. For instance, although the manner in which a student uses 
his time in college will affect his achievement, this information 1s 
not yet available at the time his qualifications for admission are being 
considered. Yet, subjected to additional scrutiny, many personal 
data items can doubtless find a place in college admissions procedures. 
Some institutions, in fact, have already employed them in a tentative 
and experimental fashion. The work of the military personnel re- 
search units in World War II convincingly demonstrated how valua- 
ble the use of such non-intellectual characteristics can be in the 
objective estimation of future performance. 

There is, however, the second broad area of student personnel 
work, to which the fruits of research on the non-intellectual determi- 
nants of scholarship have even wider application. This is the area 
of student counseling and guidance. Briefly stated, the function of the 
student guidance worker is to assist the student to attain his maximum 
effectiveness within the academic milieu. To do this, he requires 
many items of personal information about the. student plus an under- 
standing of how these traits and conditions characteristically influence 
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student adjustment. Certainly, such information cannot be procured 
in its entirety from aptitude and achievement tests, however admirably 
constructed these instruments may be. 

In summary, it may be said that the heightened accuracy of academic 
Prognostic work rests upon continuing improvements in institutional 
grading methods, upon the development of even more searching 
ability tests, and lastily, and I think most significantly, upon the 
introduction of carefully devised measures of the non-intellectual 
influences in college achievement. As advances in the use of these 
media are made, the more penetrating insight into student capabilities 
and weaknesses which follows will permit both student selection and 
student guidance to reach new levels of effectiveness. 
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The College Schedule 


GRACE N. BROWN 


F YOU are one of those fortunate individuals who thrive on puzzles, 
I schedule-making will be a busman’s holiday for you. On the 
other hand, if you abhor anything on the order of a puzzle the 
schedule will be a chore to be crossed off as fast and as efficiently as 
possible. It is a complex problem with a variety of complicating factors 
depending on the offerings and special programs within the curricu- 
lum, the space which is available, the election interests of the stu- 
dents, and the teaching assignments and wishes of the faculty. Little 
help is available, for there are no references to which you can go to 
pick out a schedule and say to yourself, “I think this will do.” 
Secondary school experts have done much to help their principals 
but no one has been moved to write books on the college problem 
and unfortunately the high school schedule is a thing apart from that 
in the college. In a period of ten years the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS has had only one article on 
the schedule. It was written by Miss Carrie Mae Probst of Goucher 
College and published in July, 1935. 

Registrars are notably generous in assisting each other and when- 
ever several get together there is a lively exchange of ideas, opinions 
and efficiency shortcuts for the routine work. But, woe to the person 
who mentions the schedule. A general freeze ensues and in the 
shortest possible time conversation moves on to warmer climes. This 
is due probably to the fact that no two schedules can be alike and 
not to an unwillingness to help. Colleges vary too much in their 
programs to make it possible to use similar schedules, Also, teaching 
assignments in one college do not hold for another because the 
preparation of the instructors differs and staff needs are in a constant 
state of flux. Consequently each schedule officer or committee 
gtopes or muddles along alone. Final solution, or the suitable pro- 
gram, must be evolved by each college for itself. Long hours of work 
and attention to details will reward in terms of well-oiled machinery 
for running the academic program. 

Before beginning the schedule it is essential to be entirely familiar 
with the time program which is to be used. Although there are many 
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kinds of schedules I shall mention only two with which I have had 
experience. One is a five-day weekly program which uses a staggered 
system of sequences to allow for as many three-hour assignments as 
possible. The other is a five-and-a-half-day weekly schedule with a 
block system of sequences. Both have been used in a college 
operating on a semester plan. The second of the two is easier for the 
students to keep in mind because all meetings of a three hour class 
are held at the same time, as one of the following diagrams, Figure 2, 
indicates. 
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5 day weekly program using the staggered system 


FIGURE 1 
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54 day weekly program using the block system 


FIGURE 2 


In each of these schedules, classes are 50 minutes long and a 20 
minute chapel service is held on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
with the possibility of an extension on days when special speakers are 
at the college. The 11:55 period on Monday is used for student mass 
meetings of the Co-operative Government Association or for meetings 
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of other student organizations. The same hour is set aside each Fri- 
day for current events discussions and special meetings. 

If classroom space is not limited and if the program is not too 
varied the last hour in the afternoon can be dropped from the five- 
day schedule. This would eliminate the D and H sequences from 
Figure 1 for three hour courses as well as cut off the last hour in the 
program on five separate days. However, it offers the advantages of 
a less congested day with time freed for recreational activities. The 
ten minute interval between classes is ample for changing rooms and 
going from one building to another. 

The data for making the schedule is supplied by the chairmen of 
the departments on a form designed for this purpose, The following 
is a sample: 

Courses to be offered in 1946-1947 





























Lecture Laboratory | Number of | Estimated 
Game Hours Hours Sections | Enrollment Instructor 
RE idiininnimnniniheae 
Blenastment 06... 2.000. oes eae 


Note—The reverse side may be used for comments on scheduling 


Please file this information in the Registrar's office by April 1 
FIGURE 3 
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In addition to material supplied by members of the faculty it is 
helpful to determine trends in course elections by studying the 
Registrar's recent reports on course enrollments within departments, 
and to predict the effect of admissions policies on freshman course 
elections. For example, a steady decline in elections for a sectional 
course may mean one less section, or an increase in the number of 
students admitted to a certain division like Home Economics will 
result in an increase in elections in the division. With this information 
at hand the schedule maker is ready to begin the new program. 

A large master schedule similar to Figures 1 and 2 can be used if the 
spaces are large enough to list all courses scheduled at a given hour. 
The offerings should be checked carefully with those of the previous 
year so that the old schedule can be used as a basis for planning the 
new one. If a course was placed in a poor position the preceding 
year, that should be remedied in the new program. Any changes in 
former offerings—the elimination of some and the addition of others 
—can be adjusted at this time. 

If schedule making must be done without the help of a previous 
plan the job is more difficult. In this case you create the master 
schedule by placing required courses first and then adding the elective 
courses. Attention is paid also to courses which must be scheduled at a 
special time of the day. For example, the college with which I am 
connected operates a small nursery school five mornings a week 
from nine to twelve in connection with a course in child develop- 
ment. The instructor of the course is in charge of the school, and the 
students registered for the course must observe in the school. Obvi- 
ously the lectures must take place in the afternoon, or, if an assistant 
for the nursery school is available, during the eight o’clock hour. 

Two or more courses required for any given group cannot be 
scheduled at the same hour unless both are sectioned. For instance, if 
freshman music students scheduled for a course in elementary 
harmony are expected to take intermediate German, the two must not 
conflict. Likewise, it is important to watch that no member of the 
faculty is scheduled to teach two classes during the same hour. This 
is an easy error to make but it is simple to avoid if the material is 
secured on a form similar to Figure 3 which requests information 
on teaching assignments. 

Some colleges prefer to have lecture work scheduled in the morn- 
ing and laboratory hours in the afternoon. This arrangement is not 
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possible, however, in the staggered time schedule. Also, it means 
that classroom space is not used efficiently. It would be impossible to 
follow in the college where class and laboratory space is limited. 

If there is any deviation from the regular sequence it is probable 
that a number of difficulties will be encountered and it should not 
be permitted except in unusual circumstances. When it seems im- 

ortant to make the exception it should affect as few individuals as 
possible and hence concern only an elective course. 

Preliminary registration in the spring affords an opportunity to 
test the tentative schedule for the coming year and permits unhurried 
conferences for advisers and their advisees. The program cards that 
the students file at this time indicate whether there are major con- 
flicts which have not been anticipated. Another advantage of pre- 
liminary registration is that it provides a means whereby faculty 
members and departments can secure estimates of elections for the 
new year. These-estimates indicate any necessary adjustments in the 
teaching assignments, and will help determine what additional staff 
personnel may be required. Finally, this registration foretells student 
interest in specialized training which will eventuate in major work 
in different departments within the college. 

Something similar to preliminary registration can be done for fresh- 
men by sending check sheets to them in the summer. Although the 
completed check sheet cannot be considered final, because the adviser 
has had no contact with the student, it can serve as a guide for the 
schedule clerk, for trends will be indicated. The check sheet can be 
used also to plan a tentative program for each new student. The 
check sheet itself is a multigraphed or printed form listing freshman 
requirements, group choices and electives in the academic curriculum. 

In a college where a physical education program extends over a 
four-year period and where all students are registered for two weekly 
classes, I have found it advisable to defer the actual scheduling of 
physical education until the academic program is final. It can be 
handled quite easily and very quickly at the close of the regular 
registration period after the completion of adjustments for uneven 
sections and after making revisions necessitated by placement tests. 

The necessity of following the regular sequences closely, of placing 
required courses so that there is no direct conflict, of guarding against 
scheduling two courses at the same time for one teacher, and of the 
effect of limited classroom space have been mentioned. In addition 
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there are other factors to be considered. One of these is the individual 
student’s schedule. Naturally it is impossible to foresee all the vari- 
ations which will occur but single schedules are likely to fall into 
patterns for various groups of students. For these groups it is well to 
check on the weekly distribution of courses to determine whether 
class time is being used efficiently, and whether individual programs 
are too heavy one day and too light the next. Sometimes the students’ 
academic time schedules show only one or possibly no free periods one 
day, and five or six free periods the next. This situation should be 
corrected. However, there are times when it is unavoidable for a few 
students because of the type of program which has been planned. 

Another significant factor is the class schedule for each faculty 
member. Each instructor needs blocks of time in which no academic 
appointments must be met to permit extended time for preparation, 
for conferences with students, and for independent writing and 
research. Half days or, when possible, whole days are especially 
helpful. All reasonable requests for schedule preferences from faculty 
members should be considered and arranged if it is possible to do so 
without jeopardizing the student schedules. Most faculty members 
are sympathetically understanding of problems of building the 
schedule and do not make special requests unless they are important. 
However, once in a while one has to deal with a chronic fault-finder. 
A dramatic illustration was the professor who did not want eight 
o'clock classes because that meant starting to work with all the house- 
maids; at nine o'clock her students were distracted with their mail; at 
eleven o'clock the students were hungry; at one o'clock they were 
drowsy from eating too much lunch; at three o’clock they were again 
distracted by mail; at four o'clock it was too late to do satisfactory 
work. That left only the ten and two o'clock hours for her classes, a 
situation which was not only impractical but also impossible. 

The effectiveness of the academic program depends much on the 
flexibility and smooth functioning of the schedule. It is the main- 
spring of operation. The less it is in evidence the more likely it is to 
be good. In its effect on the college it is similar to that of the organist 
on the church service—unobtrusive, always ready, and setting the 
framework for the program. If the organist is not functioning 
properly the service becomes confused and irregular. If the schedule 
is not ready and adequate for the offerings, the program cannot be 
administered. It requires infinite patience and thorough application; 
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it involves considerable preliminary work and attention to detail; 
it demands a sense of humor to meet absurd requests from both 
students and faculty, and a willingness to have frequent conferences. 

It is important to understand that in the small college (and it is 

robably true for any college) the schedule cannot be permanent 
and fixed. The good curriculum is a changing curriculum, It is 
constantly changing to meet the needs of the students in a changing 
society. As the curriculum is adjusted and reorganized the schedule 
is affected. Major changes in degree requirements often mean a 
complete reorganization of the time schedule. Of course there are 
certain phases which are modified only slightly from year to year 
and which can have more or less permanent locations in the time 
program. English composition for freshmen is a case in point. Trying 
to satisfy all student interests in elective work as well as required 
courses calls for flexibility, but this very flexibility should not result 
in the conflict of courses which are elected repeatedly over a four-year 
period by similar groups of students. 

In recent years schedules have been subject to frequent changes 
resulting from gearing programs to the war effort. Acceleration, 
specialized training programs, war courses, etc. were responsible. Now 
the colleges and universities are beginning to announce plans to re- 
turn to previous schedules. In many instances crowded institutions 
must expand their offerings and their time schedules to accommodate 
the large numbers of students. 

It is an interesting business, this job of schedule making. Equip- 
ment is simple for it calls for nothing more than pencil and paper and, 
if you wish, a special board for a large-scale time program. A good 
memory is an unfailing asset for it saves time to be able to recall 
details without having to refer to printed material. It is well to re- 
member that no matter how long and how hard you work on it you'll 
never be able to evolve a schedule in which a conflict cannot occur 
when the curriculum allows for student choices, and when some stu- 
dents fail courses. As Miss Probst said in her article, ““Schedule mak- 
ing must be based on the principle of the greatest good for the 
greatest number... .’”2 


* Probst, Carrie Mae—The College Schedule, the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS, July, 1935, pp. 336, 337. 








Microprint or Microfilm for the 
Registrar’s Records 


EUGENE H. WILSON 


ore in microfilming records as evidenced at the recent meeting 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars raises the 
question as to whether sufficient investigation has been made of the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of microfilm as compared to 
microprint for this purpose. Recent developments in the use of 
microprint for library purposes should be of considerable significance 
to registrars in considering their problem. 

Microphotography, which may be defined as the process of making 
very small photographic copies requiring optical aid to make them 
legible, is becoming widely used in the acquisition, preservation, and 
conservation of storage space, of materials and records in libraries and 
in many other fields. While the most common practice consists of 
microphotographs arranged in sequence upon rolls or strips of cellu- 
lose acetate film, the definition of microphotography is quite inde- 
pendent of the material upon which the photograph is made. Certain 
difficulties and disadvantages inherent in the use of microphotography 
on film have led to interesting experimentation and developments in 
microphotography on paper or microprint. 

The basic handicaps of microfilm, as compared to reduced images 
on paper, are that it is more awkward to use, and that it must be 
handled with greater care if it is to be kept indefinitely. In the matter 
of convenience, a single sheet or card of microprint should be con- 
siderably less difficult to locate and place in a simple reading device 
than is the spool of microfilm which must be loaded into a reading 
machine, reeled through perhaps as much as 100 feet to get the 
desired image, and then rewound for storage. 

A more basic question is that of permanence of microfilm. Tests 
made by the National Bureau of Standards indicate that cellulose 
acetate film should have a life of one hundred or more years, but the 
Bureau cannot estimate its probable life in use, as this will depend 
upon the amount and kind of use which the film receives, a fact 
which is equally true in regard to the use of paper. Film in itself 
offers good security for permanence, but it is more fragile than paper 
from a physical point of view and must be handled with greater 
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care when in use, Special precautions are also necessary in storing film, 
such as avoiding too dry or too moist an atmosphere, avoiding excesses 
in either hot or cold temperatures, and avoiding dust and dirt. Be- 
cause of the hygroscopicity of cellulose acetate film, it may become 
very dry due to loss of moisture if improperly stored or as the result 
of heat received during projection, and it may be damaged or broken 
easily when it is in such a brittle condition. Lack of care in handling 
film may also result in scratches which will render it illegible, and 
the emulsion may be damaged if the film is touched too frequently by 
the fingers. 

Microprint on good rag paper stock does not require such special 
care in storage or handling. The permanence of print on good paper 
is demonstrated by incunabula which have existed for almost five 
hundred years and which show no noticeable signs of deterioration. 
The comparative permanence of photography on paper of equal 
quality is, of course, not similarly demonstrated. 

Another decided advantage of records on sheets or cards is that they 
may be easily interfiled, and such intercalation is not practical where 
records are on rolls of film. Likewise, a single sheet or card when in 
use will not tie up hundreds of records as would be the case when a 
roll of film was being used. Two recent developments which have 
received considerable attention in the library field are the Readex 
Microprint technique and the Microcard. The Microprint process 
consists of microfilming the material to be reproduced in a conven- 
tional microphotographic process, mounting the film strips so as to 
provide a sheet composed of 100 pages, and making from this sheet 
a photographic matrix, six by nine inches in size. Further reproduc- 
tions may be made from this matrix and read by means of reflection 
on a special projector or by the use of a simple binocular microscope. 
Certain works have already been republished in Microprint and are 
being used in libraries. Since this is primarily an edition process and 
a means of publication, it probably does not offer as good possibilities 
for application to registrars’ problems as does the Microcard. 

The development of the Microcard idea is primarily due to Fre- 
mont Rider, librarian of Wesleyan University. It has been described 
in his recent book, which has attracted wide attention and provoked 


* Fremont Rider, The Scholar and the Future of the Research Library: A Prob- 
lem and Its Solution. New York: Hadham Press, 1944. 236 pp. Reviewed in THE 
JOURNAL OF THE A.A.C.R., V. 20, pp. 254-255. 
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much discussion among librarians and scholars. Stated in simple 
terms the Microcard is a standard size library catalog card, approxi- 
mately 3 x 5 inches, with cataloguing information (call number, 
author, title, publisher, place, date, collation, and an abstract) printed 
on the front of the card and the microtext on the back of the card. For 
libraries, advocates of the proposed Microcard present well supported 
arguments that its use would eliminate storage and binding costs, 
reduce cataloguing costs to the vanishing point, and cut the original 
purchase costs of most textual material. 

With equipment now available, as many as 250 pages of an 
ordinary book can be placed on the back of single catalog card. Rider 
predicts that with a slight further smoothness in film graining, a little 
more technical skill in microphotographing, a little more improve- 
ment in camera efficiency and lenses, we should be able to place as 
many as 500 ordinary size book pages on the back of a 3 x 5 inch 
card. I have examined the first Microcard made by Rider on which 
100 pages of microtext have been placed on the back of a catalog 
card. The microtext is easily readable when placed in a Readex ma- 
chine or with the use of an ordinary reading glass. 

While Microcards have been considered primarily from the stand- 
point of their library use, they should have business and commercial 
applications which would collectively far outweigh their library use. 
As an example, Rider suggests that institutions of higher education 
could maintain Microcard files of their students. One 23 inch long 
drawer for 3 x 5 inch cards would hold 2,300 cards on which would 
be in microtext the complete records of 2,300 students—their applica- 
tions for admission, personal photographs, scholastic records, medical 
histories, etc. Very cheaply reproducible, these cards could be dupli- 
cated if desired to maintain files not only in the registrar’s office, but 
also in the offices of deans, departments, the business office, the alumni 
office, etc. The cards could be filed in various ways—in one alphabeti- 
cal file, by classes, by symbols or colleges, by departments. If con- 
sidered advisable, two-way or three-way filing of duplicate cards 
could be maintained in the registrar’s office or elsewhere. The produc- 
tion of such cards is not limited to mechanically printed microprint; 
it is possible to make them entirely by photography. 

The exciting possibilities for libraries in the development of the 
microcard concept resulted in the formation of a Microcard Com- 
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mittee? to advise concerning that development and coordinate it. Its 
possibilities for registrars appear significant enough to justify the 
suggestion that a subcommittee of the Committee on Special Projects 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars be appointed 
to investigate the question of microprint or microfilm for the regis- 
trar’s records. It should be kept in mind that microprint and Micro- 
cards are still in a relatively experimental stage. Emphasis has been 
centered upon developing them as edition processes for multiple 
copies but their possibilities for the making of one or a few copies 
of a file of records should not be overlooked. The committee could 
concentrate its attention upon the special problems involved in the 
adaptation and application of the Microcard technique to registrars’ 
records. It could expect the full co-operation of the Microcard Com- 
mittee in working out technical problems involved in the micro- 
photographing or microprinting processes and in the development of 
satisfactory reading equipment. 


?“Progress in Microprint. Part I. Microcards—the Next Step. Part II. The Micro- 
card Code.” College and Research Libraries, 6:429-446, September 1945. 











Toward Improving the Admission Procedure 
G. W. ROosENLOF* 


HE TWO speakers who have just spoken have indicated by im- 

plication, if not by direction, that we are at the present 
time confronted by an exceedingly important problem of determining 
policies with respect to the admission not only of our own people 
in America of various races, creeds and colors, but also the admission 
of many foreign students, who more and more will come to the 
United States in order to improve their own academic and professional 
status. 

The presence of these greatly increased numbers of foreign stu- 
dents and the enlarging point of view with respect to the admission 
of our students, irrespective of race, creed or color, makes for a 
problem with which only, I think, admissions officers can concern 
themselves at the outset and which they, too, cannot entirely answer 
without having a very genuine cooperation upon the part of all 
instructional, supervisory and administrative officers in our institu- 
tions. 

For two years, as has already been implied by our Chairman, I 
had the privilege of living in New York City. I was a member of 
the International House, on two scores. First, my parents both happen 
to have come from Sweden and I knew the Swedish language before 
I knew the English language. In the second place, I was an American 
student, very much concerned in foreign education by reason of that 
background. I early sought an opportunity of becoming a member 
of the International House and during those two years I was privileged 
to associate with these young men and young women—several hun- 
dreds of them, with whom I sat down to a lunch on every Sunday 
evening and with whom I played and enjoyed myself in many profit- 
able ways. 

We welcome to institutions in America these men and women 
from foreign lands. They give us a broader perspective of the prob- 
lem of education as a universal concern of humankind. They bring 
to us in America something that will be destructive of our pro- 


* Eprror’s Note: This paper was presented at the Atlanta convention, but for 
various reasons was held over until the present issue for publication. 
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vincialisms and make us broader in our understanding of the prob- 
lems of human communication. 

It is easy, therefore, for me to enter into this short discussion, 
which is announced in your program as Toward Improving the 
Admission Procedure. At the outset, I should like to point out that 
our responsibility for admissions is a far larger one than most of 
us have generally conceived it to be. Admissions is not merely finding 
students to enter our institutions. It is not merely a matter of going 
out, as some institutions do, to recruit students for the institution, 
the recruiting generally being done by individuals who have a high 
value from the standpoint of their sales abilities and who are not 
particularly concerned with whether or not the students they recruit 
fit well into the program of the institution. They do not especially 
care how well the office of admissions can function once they as 
recruiters have done their job. 

I would say at the outset, therefore, that an adequate understand- 
ing of what the institution purports to do is our first need. We are 
essentially the representatives of the function, the purpose and the 
objective of the institution in the admission of students. We must 
know the institution’s philosophy. We must know its function. We 
must know its purposes. The North Central Association feels so 
keenly on that matter that not many years ago, in the development 
of its new criteria or standards for accreditation of higher institu- 
tions of learning, it proposed as one of the most important criteria, 
an adequate statement of the philosophy and purpose of the school 
and the way they were reflected in the programs of study and 
the activities which the institution purported to provide. That is a 
most important consideration and certainly we, as admissions officers, 
must be very conscious of that philosophy and of those purposes 
and functions which our institutions profess to fulfill. 

We, as admissions officers, must also be adequately informed with 
respect to the character and abilities and interests of individuals 
we admit, viewing these in terms of the functions and purposes of 
the institution. Failure so to inform ourselves with respect to these 
individuals in relationship to the function of the institution very 
frequently results in too many misfits and an invalidation of the 
fundamental purposes and objectives of the institution. Individuals 
are admitted who are themselves incapable of profiting by the offer- 
ings of the institution. 
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In order to avoid this condition, we must, ourselves, become very 
conscious of the nature of the individual in relation to the function 
of the institution. It may seem out of place to suggest such an analogy 
as this, but I suspect it is true in too many instances that we are 
admitting individuals to institutions of learning with the same 
ineptitude, perhaps, that makes some professional schools admit 
engineers to study medicine, or dentists to study law. It is our busi- 
ness, if I make my meaning clear, to see to it that the individual 
who wants dentistry is himself an individual capable of profiting 
by a study of dentistry and practicing it successfully after graduation. 
It is our business to see that the young man who wants to enter the 
engineering college is a young man who is capable of profiting by 
the instruction in the engineering college. 

Not only must we be concerned with the philosophy and function 
of the institution and the nature of the individual we are admitting, 
but we must also be very conscious of the needs of society of the 
present day, to the end that the function of the institution and the 
potentiality of the individual can be brought together in such a 
way as to produce at the end of the process a graduate capable of 
taking his place in the society that needs his leadership. 

It may well be that we fail to understand and appreciate sufficiently 
the needs of society. We fail to synchronize those needs with the 
functions of the institution and in relation to the potentialities of our 
future leadership in that society. 

That is a three-fold relationship, therefore, which I submit is an 
essential matter for consideration in the improvement of the ad- 
missions procedure. 

Now, what are the implications of those three thoughts to the 
admissions procedure? I think there are a number of them that I 
dare to suggest as being of concern to us at the present time. The 
first one of these is self-evident, and yet one which I think I should 
like very much to emphasize. I may be accused of being an idealist 
rather than a realist. I hope I am not guilty of that. At heart, I 
am idealistic; at heart, I am concerned with perfection. I want to 
see it in my own processes and my own responsibilities; I want to 
see it in my institution. Because of that fact, I insist that an admissions 
officer must represent the highest degree of training that the institu- 
tion provides for its students on the campus. I look upon the ad- 
missions officer ideally as one who can match his wits with the best 
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of the academicians, with the best of the scholars; one who is at 
the same time appreciative of the responsibilities of administration 
and supervision and conscious of all of the pitfalls that lie therein. 
I feel that the admissions officer must be one of highly intelligent 
qualifications, conversant with the needs of society, one who is 
definitely prepared to deal with the human factor, one who knows 
psychology and the nature of the learning processes, one who knows 
something of how the students are going to react, or at least is 
sympathetic to the manner in which they are going to react to the 
environment in which we place them. 

I feel that every admissions officer should be possessed of scholar- 
ship in many of the fields of human knowledge—not necessarily 
a specialist in the narrow sense of the word, but one possessed of 
a broad knowledge, academically sound in his thinking, deeply 
appreciative of knowledge as it exists today. He should be an indi- 
vidual who is himself still a learner and still keeping himself pre- 
pared with respect to what is going on in the academic world. How 
can he appreciate the problems of education in an institution of 
higher learning if he alienates himself from human knowledge as 
it is being discovered in our classrooms and our laboratories? 

I think, too, that the admissions officer must be very keenly alert 
to the needs of the growing youth and capable of sensitizing that 
youth through the stimulus of his own personality and through 
the stimulus of those whom he employs to assist him in giving 
counsel and direction to youth. He cannot be foreign to youth. There 
is an old saying that we too frequently lose sight of the trees be- 
cause of the forest. I think it must be said that too frequently we 
lose sight of the individual in our whole campus population. I am 
proposing, therefore, that the admissions officer must be a highly 
trained and professionally-minded person, carefully selected for the 
purpose of integrating the processes of education with the ambitions 
of the students. 

In the second place, he must be capable of effecting an organiza- 
tion that will produce a program of activity to achieve the ends 
desired. I am not suggesting that each of you and all of you shall do 
the entire job. I am suggesting that no one of us is capable of doing 
the entire job alone. We must surround ourselves with a group of 
men and women carefully selected in terms of certain detailed 
procedures of the office, and give each of them responsibility that 
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they may carry out to the best of their ability the various details 
of their particular job. There must be an effective organization of 
the staff which is synchronized with the program of the institution 
and which will insure an adequate fitting of an individual into that 
proper position which he will occupy as a student on the campus. 
You are not apart from your institution and its staff personnel; you 
are a part of it. 

In the third place, I am suggesting that in order to do this job 
effectively, you must prepare or have prepared for you, adequate 
data blanks and informational documents upon which there may 
be recorded those facts and information about each individual which 
will serve to guide the counselors and guidance persons in the proper 
organization of a program of studies for each individual. 

I am rather proud of what my own institution has done in that 
regard. You will pardon any lack of modesty on my part in referring 
to it, but we have developed in our institution two blanks which 
we consider very important. One, we refer to as Form A and the 
other, Form B. The Form A blank is one which provides opportunity 
for every person seeking admission to place thereon certain facts 
about himself, certain facts about family background, that will be 
an aid to us in properly advising with him at the time he seeks 
admission. We call for the usual information with respect to his 
home, his place of birth, his nationality, race, creed and color, not 
with the idea of exclusion but with the idea of properly advising 
when he comes into our institution. We call for information about 
his parental background. We would like to know how far his father 
and mother have gone in school, whether they are sympathetic with 
higher education or not, whether they have provided an environment 
in the home which is conducive to the best development of the 
individual when he comes to the institution. 

We like to know something about the attitude of the parent toward 
the education of the youth. Consequently, we are constantly inviting 
mothers and fathers into our office, where we have an opportunity 
of conferring with them about their children and what they have in 
mind for them with respect to their education. By that process, 
we come into an intimate relationship with the family and the home 
background of each of these youths. It is our experience that this 
is an important factor in effective counseling and guidance. 

We ask the young man to give us some detailed information about 
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his educational plans, the things he has liked most to do in the past, 
the things he likes now and wants to do in connection with his 
future program. 

We ask also for certain pertinent educational data which we all 
know is important—the names of the institutions he has attended, 
and the interest which he manifested in those institutions. We ask 
for information as to the subjects he liked best in the former institu- 
tions and those which he did not like particularly. We inquire into 
his interests as regards extra-curricular activities. We try to find 
out whether or not he has actually been a follower in these activities 
or whether he has been a leader. We are of course asking for facts 
about his services in the armed forces. 

Why do we ask for that information? It is self-evident to each 
of you, I am sure. It is because we feel that when we have that kind 
of information and knowledge about the individual, we are in a 
more intelligent position to give wise counsel and direction in help- 
ing him make the decisions which he is about to make. 

We ask him about his work experience. We want to know whether 
or not he has actual contact with the world in work experiences 
of one sort and another. We find that exceedingly valuable, par- 
ticularly if he reports to us that he has to have a job in order to 
maintain himself while going to school. 

We ask him for a clear statement of his own philosophy, of why 
he is coming to our institution or wants to come there, what he 
wants to do, how he proposes to achieve it. We inquire, of course, 
into his health. We want to know whether or not there are circum- 
stances of health and physical well being that would interfere with 
the program which he has set out to complete. 

We also want to know something about how well he can manage 
his finances and carry through without his financial problems’ stand- 
ing in the way of an effective educational experience. 

The ‘‘B” form is one which is sent to the institution last attended 
and on which we ask for certain pertinent data which will either 
verify what the young man or young woman has said or will com- 
plement it in a very great degree. 

The process of admissions, I repeat, is not one of getting students 
and then forgetting them, but rather of counseling wisely with stu- 
dents seeking admission, to the end that we may direct more intel- 
ligently their future success in the institution they seek to enter. 
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The processing, of course, of all this materia! involves no end of 
detailed analysis. We prepare careful reports with respect to each 
one of them. We then immediately transmit all the data to the Junior 
Division. It is placed in the hands of the appropriate person, or 
persons, who will continue to advise and counsel with the student 
during the course of his first year. 

Of course, we also ask each student to submit to a group of 
guidance and counseling examinations, not for purposes of deter- 
mining whether to admit him or not, but rather for the purpose 
of determining where he can best fit into the educational program 
and how the counselors and advisers can best direct that program. 

There is another implication, and that is that we must constantly 
evaluate that young man’s or young woman’s successes and failures 
as he is continuing with us. We seek constantly to remind ourselves 
that we have admitted a student for whom we are responsible, not 
on the day he was admitted but for all of the days that he continues 
therein. Idealistic? Yes, I insist that it is idealistic, but I also want 
to insist that it is equally realistic, because we are constantly dealing 
with human stuff, and we want to be conscious of our obligations 
and responsibilities thereto. 

I submit to you that that is an improvement in admissions pro- 
cedure which we should be seeking to provide in all of our institu- 
tions, and I would insist with all the words and effectiveness of 
spirit that I can, that an institution that follows the individual ad- 
mitted is doing something which is exceedingly important to his 
future success in that institution. This constant evaluation of his 
program gives opportunity for redirection of that young man or young 
woman, for changing entirely if necessary the program of studies upon 
which he started at the outset. 

Our Junior Division does not require that a student shall be 
classified in a college during his first year. He may be classified in 
a college and so enjoy a dual relationship, one with the Junior Di- 
vision and one to the particular college in which he seeks to enroll 
for four years. Many times we find during that first year that students 
will change from one college to another by reason of the experiences 
which they have had, and it then becomes the responsibility of our 
office to expedite that change from one college to the other and thus 
make impossible an educational failure at the outset of his educational 
experience. 
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There is another implication that I would like to point out. We 
should seek to avoid the routinizing of our processes. We must 
individualize those processes. There is a young man on my staff 
now who has his doctor’s degree, who was for several years in the 
University of Wyoming as the Director of the Training School, and 
whom we brought back to the University a year ago in order that he 
might put into practice some of his own theories and ideas. He has 
an idea—and I am using this for illustrative purposes— he has an 
idea that in the Extension Division of that institution, our extension 
courses are many times invalid so far as benefiting the individual 
is concerned, because they represent material with which he is 
altogether familiar at the outset and which does not add at all to 
his fund of knowledge. This staff member holds the belief that we 
ought to custom-make all of our extension courses. That is an ex: 
pensive process, but I submit it is also an individualizing process. 
Certainly we should custom-make our courses in the Extension 
Division in terms of the needs and the interests and the aptitudes 
of the individual who registers for them, that they be capable of 
being broken down into units and selected to fit his needs and in- 
terests and aptitudes. 

Well, he is saying the same thing now about admissions pro- 
cedures. He feels that we should avoid routinizing and individualize 
those processes. In one instance we will do one thing, in another 
instance we will do another, depending again upon the needs and 
the interests and the aptitudes and the purpose of the one seeking 
admission. 

Admissions, too, are a cooperative enterprise, not limited to the 
Office of Admissions. In our own institution we consider that while 
the counselors and advisers are members of the Junior Division, they 
are also very important adjuncts of our office. 

A while ago, I spoke of referring these materials to advisers and 
counselors. That is the manner in which we make them a part of 
the admissions office. We turn over to them the data and the informa- 
tion about the individual and expect the counselor or the adviser to 
carry through from that point. It is a rare privilege and a real experi- 
ence to have the cooperation of these counselors and these advisers 
in the admissions process. We serve the whole institution and, since 
we do, we like to think that the personnel of the whole institution 
will become interested in the processes of the office and synchronize 
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their activities with ours to the end that we may successfully, through 
a joint enterprise, contribute to an effective counseling and guiding 
of each individual. This involves certain relationships with deans and 
instructors and directors and supervisors which we consider highly 
important to any admissions procedure. 

Your job of admitting students does not end until graduation 
day, at least, when the young man or woman you have admitted 
finally receives a token of his successes in the institution. I submit 
to you that it is to our discredit if we do not follow through in that 
kind of a relationship. I feel very keenly a personal responsibility 
for the failures of students in my institution. I regret that too many 
times certain others of my colleagues in the institution feel that it 
is none of my business to interfere, at least in their business of dis- 
charging a student from the campus who has failed to make good. 
I insist it is a part of my responsibility to help that individual make 
good, and when a young man comes into that institution, admitted 
by me, and in the course of the first six weeks makes some mistakes, 
or is not properly guided and directed and thus cannot help but 
make mistakes, and is told that his withdrawal from the institution 
is necessary, I submit and I insist that it is a part of my responsibility 
to clear that situation if I can. 

A case in point will suffice. A young man from Texas came to 
us at the beginning of the current school year. He was a fine young 
man and in many respects potentially capable of real leadership. 
He was ambitious—overly so, perhaps. Misguided because of these 
ambitions, he became overly active in the organization of a veterans’ 
group on the campus. At the moment, it perhaps was not wise to 
push it too rapidly, because there were certain conditions that seemed 
to militate against that venture. This young man was determined 
to assist in the organization of the veterans. Unfortunately, he let 
it be understood by some students that he was a veteran, but he was 
not. That was his first mistake. Unfortunately, too, he did not tell 
all of the story. He was not false in anything he said but he didn’t 
tell all of the story. He got himself into difficulties with a professor 
of psychology and later he got into difficulties with the Dean of 
Student Affairs. He was called into the office of the Dean and notified 
that his presence was no longer desirable on the University campus. 

Well, we wrote to the University of Texas for information about 
the young man. We had thought that we might stave off this sudden 
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and peremptory insistence upon withdrawal. We were not successful. 
The young man did withdraw. He returned to the University of 
Texas and Mr. Mathews promptly wrote to me and wanted to know 
what the matter was. Well, I think I have illustrated sufficiently 
to indicate to you, friends, that the admissions responsibility is one 
of following through on the student to the end that we may con- 
tribute to his successes. It does not involve another individual or 
agency’s taking upon itself a responsibility without our knowledge 
for dismissing a student because he failed in his efforts. 

To give you a counterpart illustration of that, we have a foreign 
student on our campus from Goa, India. We don’t have too much 
information about his background of education as yet. We have 
experienced some difficulty in a proper evaluation of transcripts. We 
have admitted the young man. We find now that perhaps we, too, 
have classified him on a lower standard than he should have been 
classified. His credential, it is now believed, merits consideration 
for his admission to graduate standing rather than to the senior 
year of college. He has an excellent background of languages. He 
knows Portuguese; he knows Latin; he knows French, and he has 
a splendid speaking knowledge of English. That young man has 
been having some difficulties recently with regard to certain courses 
in which he was registered which were beneath the level of his own 
capacities and he was disposed to become a little bit annoyed that 
he should have to be doing these things about which he was already 
conversant and about which he had full knowledge, and so now we 
are re-evaluating that young man’s record in terms of a different 
classification and almost immediately will transfer him to the Grad- 
uate College to pursue graduate study in that institution. 

The young man had a remarkable background in Latin. He wrote 
his matriculation examinations in Bombay altogether in the Latin 
language, having been informed that his professors would appreciate 
his breadth of knowledge and his depth of understanding if he 
would use the Latin to prepare those papers. He did it, and with 
excellent results. We directed him immediately to the Division of 
Classics and he has already won honors there and has achieved the 
distinction or having completed all requirements for a major in the 
classics within the first semester of attendance on the University 
campus. This is an instance of where the department in question 
came directly to the admissions office and asked for a re-evaluation 
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and a reconsideration of a man’s status, to the end that he might 
be more properly placed and might more properly pursue his program 
of studies. 

That is what I mean by the continuous follow-up of our students, 
We must move toward an improvement of admissions procedure 
by continuing to follow through on the individuals whom we have 
admitted. 

Briefly, I would summarize by saying that in looking to an improve- 
ment in our admissions procedure there is involved, first of all, an 
adequate understanding and appreciation of the philosophy of higher 
education, the purpose and the function of the institution we repre- 
sent. 

Secondly, there is involved a complete understanding and knowl- 
edge of the youth whom we admit to the institution, hoping thereby 
to fit the individual into the right program and thus make for a 
successful venture. 

Third, we must have a comprehensive understanding of the needs 
of society and see to it that we send out into the world men and 
women who are qualified to profit by the experiences they have had 
and to lead in the activities of human affairs. 

These three understandings have their implications, namely, in 
these matters: 

First, that we shall be highly trained for our jobs, intellectually, 
academically and professionally. 

Second, that we shall utilize all of the means available for securing 
adequate knowledge and information about each individual, duplicate 
wherever necessary, distribute to the important individuals and expect 
cooperation upon their part in a continuous guidance and counseling 
of the individual. 

And finally, that we shall follow through with each individual 
to the end of his educational program, that he may go out of the 
institution possessed of his credentials, his degrees or his diplomas, 
and competent to assume his place in the affairs of society. 








Grammatical-Usage Disabilities of 
College Freshmen 


WALTER SCRIBNER GUILER 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to report the results of the second 
T; a series of analytical studies of English-usage disabilities of 
college freshmen. The first study was concerned with disabilities 
in sentence structure.! The present study has to do with disabilities 
in grammatical usage. 


NATURE OF THE STUDY 


The data on which the study is based consisted of the reactions 
of college freshmen to the test items comprising the grammatical- 
usage phase of the Guiler-Campbell Analytical Survey Test in English 
Fundamentals.* The freshmen included in the study were those who 
entered Miami University in the fall of 1939. This group was 
selected in order that the test performance of the students would be 
representative of that of college freshmen in the years before college 
enrollments became affected by the war. Of the 1,267 freshmen 
included in the study, 479 were enrolled in the College of Arts 
and Science; 360, in the School of Business Administration; 363, 
in the School of Education; and 65, in the School of Fine Arts. Of 
these students, 751 were boys, and 516 were girls. The procedure 
employed in the study consisted of a detailed analysis of the stu- 
dents’ written work, as revealed by their test papers. 


NATURE OF THE TEST 


The grammatical-usage phase of the Analytical Survey Test is 
reproduced below in order to acquaint the reader with the test con- 
tent and with the testing procedure that was employed. It should 
be noted that the examinee is called upon to judge the grammatical 
correctness of the various test items, and then to indicate the ones 
that are correct and to make the necessary corrections of those that 
are incorrect. 





’ This study will be published in the October, 1946, number of The School Review. 
* Published by the Hill-Brown Printing Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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Directions :—Some of the following sentences are grammatically correct; 
others are incorrect. If a sentence is correct, write a capital C on the dotted 
line at the beginning of the sentence, If a sentence is incorrect, make only 
the necessary correction on the dotted line as in the samples. 


SAMPLES: 
« 





whom 





was 












































ar 








17. 





18. 








10. 


iM. 
12. 


13. 


15. 


16. 


1. Are you still happy? 
2. Who did you see? 
3. Neither of the boys were able to play. 


. In a large family every child learns to do their duty. 
. No one enjoys a good play more than him. 
. We did not realize that the shabby old man who 


we gave the coin to was a former senator. 


. I, as well as my older sisters, am invited to the 


party. 


. If any one wants to read “Silas Marner,” they may 


have my copy. 


. We were grieved when we heard of him dying so 


suddenly. 


. His endless studying accounts for his bad health. 
. Neither Mary nor her brothers was pleased with 


their Christmas gift. 


. Having handcuffed the prisoner, Captain Jones 


telephoned headquarters. 

“I had hoped to have finished my French by noon,” 
said Jane. 

The teacher thought him to be me. 

Crossing the meandering stream, we plunged into 
the woods beyond. 

The teacher reminded us that an empty sack could 
not stand alone. 

Although the beggar appeared to be him whom 
we sought, nobody hailed him. 

Professor Jones is one of those teachers who never 
gives good grades. 

While I was in Cleveland, I heard that our home 
was burned. 

Hester is one of those girls who studies much and 
rests little. 

The audience was requested not to leave their seats 
until after the recessional, 
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19. Before writing a theme, I think a student should 
examine his subject carefully. 

20. The bridge across the Royal Gorge shakes when 
one crosses it. This is the reason some tourists will 
not walk on it. 

Score = number right 
Possible score = 20 points 











RESULTS 


The tmdings of the analytical study are recorded in the series of 
tables which follow. The results are expressed in terms of (a) 
mean scores, (b) percentage of students missing or omitting the 
various test items, and (c) error quotients for the specific principles 
of grammatical usage involved in the test items. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORE OF 1267 COLLEGE FRESHMEN ON THE GRAMMATICAL 
USAGE PHASE OF THE ANALYTICAL SURVEY TEST 








College of Arts School of Business School of School of All Four 
and Science Administration Education Fine Arts Schools 


M!Wwi{]T{|M|W{T]M/]Wi]T{|MIWI{T{Mi){wi{ tr 








Number of 
students | 307] 172 | 479 | 291 69 | 360 | 114 | 249 | 363 39 | 26 | 65 | 751 | 516 |1267 





























Mean score | 9.7 | 10.9 | 10.1 | 8.9 | 10.9 | 9.3 | 8.8 | 10.4 | 9.9 | 9.6 |10.8 |10.1 | 9.2 /10.7 | 9.8 





























* The letters in the column headings have the following connotations: M—men, W—women, T—totals. 


Mean Scores. The mean scores made by the college freshmen on 
the grammatical-usage phase of the Analytical Survey Test are 
recorded in Table 1. This table reveals a number of important facts. 
One fact is that a large proportion of the freshmen manifested marked 
incompetency in judging the grammatical correctness of the test 
items. The mean score of all the students was only 9.8 out of a 
possible score of 20. Comparison of individual test scores with the 
test norms shows that 46 per cent of the students were below the 
norm for the 12th grade, that 31 per cent were below the norm 
for the 10th grade, and that 4 per cent were below the norm for the 
8th grade. A second fact is that there were considerable sex differences 
in grammatical-usage ability, the girls having attained a mean score 
of 10.7 and the boys a mean score of 9.2. Sex differences were most 
pronounced among freshmen in the School of Business Administra- 
tion and least pronounced among those in the College of Arts and 
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Science and in the School of Fine Arts. Another fact is that there 
was some variation in the average achievement of the freshmen 
in the different schools. The highest mean score was attained by 
students in the College of Arts and Science and in the School of 
Fine Arts, and the lowest mean score by those in the School of Busi- 
ness Administration. A fourth fact (not shown in the table) is 
that marked differences characterized the attainments of individual 
students, the scores having varied from 0 to 19. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN WHO MISSED OR OMITTED 
THE VARIOUS ITEMS IN THE GRAMMATICAL-USAGE 
PHASE OF THE ANALYTICAL SURVEY TEST 





























College of School of a a AIF 

Number Arts and Business Ad- —s as — 

of Test Science ministration Education Fine Arts Schools 
Item 

479 360 | 363 65 1267* 

I 13.2 17.8 11.6 9.2 13.8 

4 5.6 6.9 s.0 3.1 5.7 

3 aI.t 14.4 10.7 16.9 12.2 

4 14.4 24.7 1§.2 12.3 17.4 

5 36.7 45.8 40.2 40.0 40.5 

6 30.9 40.6 30.0 24.6 34.3 

7 12.5 12.5 13.8 10.8 12.8 

8 30.5 32.2 34.2 21.5 31.6 

9 7.5 9.2 10.2 9.2 8.8 

10 79.3 80.0 74.1 73.8 77.9 

II Ai. 44.2 42.7 43.1 42.5 

12 75.2 85.3 76.6 78.5 78.6 

13 80.4 88.6 86.0 89.2 84.8 

14 43-6 43-9 41.3 35.4 42.6 

15 77.0 84.7 81.0 86.2 80.8 

16 55.7 62.2 62.0 55.4 59.4 

17 86.8 93.3 86.5 95.4 89.0 

18 88.7 88.9 89.8 89.2 89.1 

19 99.6 99-7 98.3 96.9 99.1 

20 99.1 99.7 100.0 100.0 99.6 

Mean | 49-5 | 53-7 50.5 49.5 51.0 








. * The numbers in the column headings indicate the number of college freshmen who took 
the test. 

Difficulty with Test Items. The extent to which the college fresh- 
men encountered difficulty with the various test items is shown in 
Table 2. Reference to the top horizontal row will show how the 
table should be read. Thus, 13.2 per cent of the freshmen in the 
College of Arts and Science, 17.8 per cent of those in the School 
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of Business Administration, 11.6 per cent of those in the School of 
Education, 9.2 per cent of those in the School of Fine Arts, and 
13.8 per cent of those in all four schools were unable to detect the 
error in the first test item. 

The major fact revealed by Table 2 is that a significant proportion 
of the college freshmen could not be relied on to judge the gram- 
matical correctness or incorrectness of many of the test items. When 
the total group is considered, it is found that one-fifth or more were 
unable to cope with fourteen of the twenty test items, two-fifths or 
more with twelve items, three-fifths or more with eight items, and 
four-fifths or more with six items. A second fact is that there was 
significant variation in the extent of difficulty caused by the different 
test items. Thus, while less than one-tenth of the students encountered 
difficulty with items 2 and 9, more than nine-tenths experienced 
difficulty with items 19 and 20. A third fact is that marked variation 
characterized the extent of difficulty that was encountered in judging 
the grammatical correctness of different items involving the same 
grammatical-usage ability. Judging the correctness of items 9 and 12, 
for example, involved a common ability. The ability in question implies 
a recognition of the idea that the present participle should be used only 
to denote an action that is consistent with the time of action of the 
main verb. Nothwithstanding the fact that the two items involve 
the same ability, the percentage of students who missed item 12 
was nearly nine times the percentage of those who missed item 9. 
A fourth fact is that grammatical-usage disability was about equally 
widespread among the various divisions of the university. In the 
case of certain individual items, however, disability differences 
among the freshmen in the four schools were quite marked. In this 
connection, item 6 serves as a good illustration. 

Error Quotients for Specific Principles. Data bearing on the in- 
ability of the college freshmen to apply specific principles in the 
determination of the grammatical correctness of the test items are 
recorded in Table 3. The shortcomings are expressed in terms of 
error quotients, which are “determined by using the frequencies of 
error for an individual or a group as the numerator of a fraction in 
which the denominator shall represent chances for error.”’* The error 
quotient technique is used in reporting the findings pertaining to 





* Martin J. Stormzand and M. V. O’Shea, How Much English Grammar? Balti- 
more: Warwick & York, Inc., 1924, p. 14. 
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TABLE 3 


ERROR QUOTIENTS OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN FOR THE SPECIFIC 
PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMATICAL USAGE INVOLVED IN THE 
GRAMMAR PHASE OF THE ANALYTICAL SURVEY TEST* 














Test Items 
to Which | Error 
Statement of Principles** the Prin- | Quo- 
ciples tient 
Apply 
1. The subject of a sentence and its verb must agree in number. all 06 
2. The case of a noun or pronoun following than and as is determined 2 .06 
by its use in the clause expressed in full. 
3. The objective case form of a pronoun is used for the object of a 3 .12 
preposition. 
4. The objective case form of a pronoun is used for the object of a verb. 14 13 
5. A verb agrees with its subject regardless of the number of the nouns 4 17 
which intervene. 
6. Lhe objective case form of a pronoun is used for the subject of an in- II 17 
nitive. 
4. Acollective noun requires a singular reference pronoun when it is 18 17 
considered as a whole, and a plural reference pronoun when the 
parts are considered separately. 
8. The objective case is used for a noun or pronoun following an infini- Il 233 
tive which has a subject in the objective case. 
9. Pronouns referring to each, every, everyone, anyone, and the like must | 1 and 5 26 
be singular. 
10. The nominative case form of a pronoun is used after such verbal ex- 14 .29 
pressions as seems to be, appears to be, and the like. 
11. The possessive case is used for a noun or pronoun modifying a ger- 6 38 
und (a form of a verb used as a noun). 
12. A compound subject made up of both singular and plural nouns re- 8 gt 
quires a verb which agrees in number with the nearer noun. 
13. The present participle should be used only to denote anactioncon- | gand12 | .41 
sistent with the time of action of the main verb. 
14. Ina sentence in which there are two or more verbs the tense of one 16 56 
must be consistent with the tense of the other. 
15. Infinitives are present unless they represent an action earlier than 10 77 
that of the main verb. : 
16. The number of the antecedent of the relative pronoun determines | 15 and 17| .83 
the number of the verb in the relative clause. 
17. General truths, or statements which are still true, are put in the 13 84 
present tense. 
18. Acollective noun requires a singular verb when it is considered as a 18 86 
whole, and a plural verb when the parts are considered separately. 
19. A gerund phrase must clearly attach itself to the noun or pronoun 19 -98 
which it modifies. 
20. A definite antecedent should be supplied when it is lacking in sen- 20 -99 
tences beginning with reference words like this, that, and it. 








* Items which were omitted were not included in the computation of the error quotients. 
** The principles are listed according to the size of the corresponding error quotients. 


disability in the application of principles because it considers the 
number of students showing weakness in relation to the number 
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of opportunities to display weakness; hence, it is a much more valid 
measure of the prevalence of disability than is a mere count of 
disabilities. Reference to the number opposite principle 2 in the last 
column of Table 3 will serve to show how the error quotients were 
computed. Thus, 74 of the 1,262 students who tried test item 2, 
in which principle 2 is involved, missed the item. Since principle 2 
is involved in only one test item, there were 1,262 chances (1,262 X 1) 
for the students who tried the test item to display weakness in the 
application of the principle; accordingly, the error quotient is .06 
(74 + 1,262). 

The most significant fact revealed by an analysis of Table 3 is 
that the college freshmen manifested marked disability in the ap- 
plication of many of the grammatical-usage principles implied in 
the test items. The error quotient was below .10 for only two of 
the twenty principles. It was above .25 for twelve principles, above 
.50 for seven principles, above .75 for six principles, and above .90 
for two principles. Another fact is that the application of some 
of the principles caused much more difficulty than the application 
of others, the error quotients having ranged from .06 for principles 
1 and 2 to .99 for principle 20. A third fact (not shown in the 
table) is that there was no significant variation from school to school 
in the extent of the difficulty encountered in the application of 
principles. The mean error quotient varied from .42 in the School 
of Fine Arts to .47 in the School of Business Administration. In 
the case of some of the individual principles the variation was quite 
marked. The error quotient for principle 4, for example, ranged 
from .02 in the School of Fine Arts to .19 in the School of Business 
Administration. A fourth fact (not shown in the table) is that 
there were marked differences in the extent of difficulty encountered 
in judging the grammatical correctness of some of the test items 
whose structure is governed by a common principle. Items 1 and 5, 
for example, involve the same principle (principle 9). The error 
quotient was .13 when principle 9 was applied to item 1 and .39 
when it was applied to item 5. 

The situation revealed by the tabular data should constitute a 
serious challenge to all of us who are in any way responsible for 
helping young people acquire habits of effective English usage. That 
the situation can be improved materially is made evident by results 
obtained in a number of remedial projects in which instruction and 
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practice were geared to individual needs. In one proiect, in which 
163 college freshmen were involved, the mean score in grammatical 
usage on the final test was more than three times that attained on 
the initial test.* Interpreted in terms of the test norms, this increase 
in test scores means that the average achievement in grammatical 
usage of the 163 college freshmen was raised from less than eleventh- 
gtade ability to a level far above that attained by the typical college 
sophomore. The average amount of time devoted to the project 
varied from four to ten hours according to the needs of the students 
concerned. 

In another project, which consumed twelve 50-minute class periods, 
an attempt was made to determine experimentally the relative merits 
of individualized group instruction and conventional mass instruc- 
tion in the remediation of shortcomings in grammatical usage.® The 
three hundred ninth- and tenth-grade students involved in this 
experiment were divided into three equivalent groups known as the 
experimental group, the control group, and the check group. The 
groups were equated by matching each student selected for one 
group with a student of like intelligence and grammatical-usage 
ability from each of the other two groups. The variable element in 
the experiment consisted of the type of teaching technique that was 
employed. In the control classes neither the students nor their teachers 
were aware of the particular principles of grammatical usage in 
which individual students were weak. In the experimental classes 
both the students and their teachers were fully aware of the par- 
ticular principles, in the application of which each learner had 
encountered difficulty in the initial diagnostic test. Instruction and 
practice were not provided for the students in the check group. The 
experimental findings showed that individualized group instruction 
is decidedly more effective than conventional group instruction in 
improving grammatical-usage ability. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The following statements, which are supported by the data that 
have been presented, are made by way of summary and conclusion. 


“Walter Scribner Guiler, ‘Remediation of College Freshmen in Grammatical 
Usage,” School Review, XLII (April, 1934), 283-293. 

° Paul C. Warner and Walter S. Guiler, “Individualized Versus Group Instruc- 
tion in Grammatical Usage,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIV (February, 
1933); 140-151. 
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1. Grammatical-usage ability is a composite of abilities to apply 
many specific principles in judging the grammatical correctness of 
sentences. For this reason, different learners may be expected to 
encounter difficulty in the application of different principles. 

2. The college freshmen included in the study varied greatly in 
ability to apply grammatical principles. Some manifested outstanding 
ability; others exhibited marked disability. 

3. The students manifested marked individuality in the types of 
difficulties which were encountered. This fact indicates a distinct 
need for remedial instruction. Experimental evidence indicates that 
this instruction should be geared to individual needs. 

4, Because of the basic importance of ability to use sentences that 
are grammatically correct, secondary schools should assume responsi- 
bility for effective training in this area of learning. 

5. Institutions of higher learning which accept from secondary 
schools students who show disability in criticizing their own dis- 
course for grammatical correctness should feel obligated to institute 
programs of instruction whereby the students concerned may have 
opportunity to overcome their handicaps. 








Experimental Training for the Registrar 


THOMAS GARRETT 


N SEPTEMBER, 1945, New York University inaugurated an experi- 
ment in Higher Education which deserves the attention not only of 
collegiate educators, but of administrators as well. The experiment— 
creation of administrative fellowships on the same level as the more 
traditional teaching fellowships—was fostered by Dr. Alonzo Myers, 
Chairman of the Department of Higher Education. The plan grew 
out of a nation-wide survey of collegiate problems undertaken during 
his sabbatical leave a few years ago. Acting on the thesis that the 
administrative work of colleges and universities cannot be fully 
presented in formal courses, Dr. Myers conceived of the work-train- 
ing program just before the outbreak of World War II. University 
adjustment to serving a nation at War caused a temporary postpone- 
ment of the project, but a brighter future forecast by the turn of 
events early in 1945 led officials to announce the fellowships in the 
Spring of that year. 

First tentative plans called for twenty-five fellowships on all 
administrative levels, each carrying a one thousand dollar stipend 
plus the privilege of taking three tuition-free courses each semester. 
But since the plan was so definitely experimental, it was later decided 
to inaugurate it on a more modest scale by selecting three volunteer 
departments as the “guinea pigs’ —Admissions and Records, Alumni 
Relations, and Publicity. The Publicity Department was offered two 
candidates and the others one each. 

' Under terms of the fellowship, the candidate was to give twenty 
hours per week to the service of the administrative branch which he 
or she elected as the area of chief interest. This is roughly equivalent 
to the service requirement of the usual teaching fellowship. The 
sponsoring administrators, on their part, guaranteed to provide suf- 
ficiently varied experience to familiarize candidates with the opera- 
tions of the respective administrative offices. Beyond this ‘‘in-service” 
training, the candidate was to have the added opportunity of ma- 
triculating for a graduate degree and electing courses that would 
provide further academic background for an administrative career. 
The sudden end of the War less than a month before September 
registration proved that the decision limiting the fellowships to four 
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had been wise, for with the reconversion to peace-time operation, 
and with the rush to meet the ‘‘veteran problem,” administrators 
were so busy that a large scale in-service training program would 
have been crushed to death in the pressure of more urgent matters. 
As it was, the few offices which sponsored the Fellows succeeded 
in their programs only because of sincere and vital interest on the 
part of the sponsoring administrators. Yet even that success was not 
as wide or as complete as it might have been under more favorable 
circumstances, 

The motivation which led the writer to apply for the Admissions 
and Records Fellowship may make this summary of reactions to the 
completed program more significant that it might otherwise be. As 
Registrar of a small college through three of the War years (during 
which he saw the all-male enrollment steadily decrease), the writer 
had reached the point where an evaluation of services to the college as 
a whole and of the internal operation of his office in particular could 
be made. He concluded that the war-time system, although quite ade- 
quate to current needs, would be inadequate to a post-war period of 
inflated enrollments, mass veteran problems, and the inauguration of 
a drastically changed post-war collegiate policy. The most sensible plan 
for reorganizing and expanding the service of the Registrar’s office, 
therefore, seemed to be in making a study of a comparable office 
(preferably in a larger institution) which would already have had a 
preview of post-war conditions and problems—and at least an outline 
of a plan for meeting the situation. The New York University Ad- 
ministrative Fellowship in Admissions and Records provided an 
unexpected opportunity to make such a study. Arrangements made 
with Dr. Myers, and Mr. Elwood Kastner, Registrar of the University, 
were later endorsed by officials of the writer’s own college who pro- 
vided a leave of absence and a thousand dollar loan to finance the 
project. 

Work of the fellowship began with an assignment to the Informa- 
tion Bureau, a branch of the Registrar's Office, one week in advance 
of registration. Since the majority of University students are residents 
of New York City, the Information Bureau handles many inquiries 
“across the counter” which in more remote centers must be handled 
through correspondence. The assignment to the Bureau proved an 
expeditious way in which to become acquainted with the type of 
service, admission basis, and administration of the fourteen divisions 
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of the University—much more expeditious than a personal visit to 
each of the recording and admissions offices of the various divisions 
could have been. A few days of listening, observing, and handling 
inquiries proved sufficient to provide an over-all view of the Univer- 
sity administrative system. Of the remaining gaps in policy and pro- 
cedural detail, many were filled in by an intensive study of each 
center’s bulletin, following which study a series of questions regarding 
policy, procedure, etc., were formulated and made the basis for dis- 
cussion with the Registrar. 

With a comprehensive concept of University operation thus ten- 
tatively established, the next phase was a detailed study of the 
Veterans Counseling Service—advisement, counseling, registration 
procedure, etc. The major benefit of this experience was, of course, a 
study of the procedural operation. Since at one point early in the 
history of the G.I. Bill the University had one-third of all War II 
veterans then in training, much care and thought had gone into the 
system by which letters of eligibility, referrals, methods of reporting 
certifications, etc. were handled. The result: a very efficient system was 
in operation at the end of the War. 

At registration time, Mr. Kastner provided an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the work of the School of Education Recording Office. This 
assignment proved doubly advantageous, for the School of Education 
incorporates both undergraduate and graduate students and faculties, 
thus enabling the observer to study registration procedures as they 
affect all levels of student personnel from entering freshmen up 
through doctoral candidates in the last stages of dissertation work. 

After the peak registration had passed, it proved convenient, while 
at the Recording Office, to make a study of the recording process, 
transcript preparation, scholastic inquiries, and the various types of 
certification most frequently handled by the Registrar's Office. This 
included an acquaintance with the mechanical devices used by the 
University. 

Upon completing the School of Education assignment, the Regis- 
trar’s method of handling statistics, questionnaires, reports, etc., was 
examined. Mr. Kastner explained the system used in tabulating daily 
registration figures during the early weeks of the term, and the pro- 
cedure by which figures were assembled in his office from all divisions 
of the University and then made available to responsible officials by 
ten o'clock the following day. To grasp the method used in providing 
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complex statistical data for questionnaires, the writer was invited to 
participate in an analysis of Freshman grades as a prognosis of col- 
legiate success. But for a better understanding of elaborate report 
making, on the other hand, the Registrar made available as a fellow- 
ship project the Grace Committee request for an evaluation of the 
University’s experience with the Army Specialized Training Program. 
This was perhaps the most significant project of the whole program, 
for in addition to the experience in report-making (of which the 
writer had had rather adequate experience), a study of the AST Pro- 
gram in perspective quite vividly provided concrete details of the 
interplay of all levels of administration when focused on one Univer- 
sity project. Better than any theoretical discussion or analysis of the 
functions of various administrators, the files on ASTP in depicting the 
Dean, Bursar, and Chancellor at work on contract proposals, or in 
showing the Dean and Registrar at work on a special recording pro- 
cedure, gave concrete, practical demonstration of how to coordinate 
activities to one central purpose. 

At the end of the first term, the Fellow was assigned to Washington 
Square College Recording Office for experience in handling the ex- 
amination schedule. While this experience was not unique, it did 
provide an opportunity to make procedural comparisons with his own 
institutional practices with rather beneficial results. 

The next step in the sequence was a study of the academic schedule 
insofar as it relates to procedures of the Registrar. For the purpose of 
planning on possible percentage increases in enrollment for the next 
term, a careful breakdown of the day and hour schedule in all divi- 
sions of the University was made, and then correlated into a master 
sheet representing day and hour attendance for the University as a 
whole. One immediate effect of the study was the justification of a 
slight readjustment in hour schedule to eliminate early morning con- 
gestion. The main purpose of the study, however, was its use as a basis 
for planning, through comparison with similar studies made pre- 
viously. 

Typical of the “extra-curricular” assignments which frequently fall 
to the Registrar was a request to handle a special testing program for 
the State Department of Education with a selected group of students. 
This assignment developed into a Fellowship project in which the 
Fellow took charge of all special extra-curricular examinations not 
handled by the University’s Testing Bureau. 
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The final phase of the program was indicative of its consistent 
timeliness and practicality. The last six weeks were devoted to a study 
of the registrarial problems connected with the establishment of tem- 
porary “emergency” units. After the decision to open such a unit 
some miles from the University center had been announced, the writer 
was assigned registration work on the admission of 500 students. 

Rather summarily, this ends the description of the in-service train- 
ing program. The chief benefit, as might be expected for one with 
registrarial experience, was in the study of procedural operations. For 
one wholly inexperienced, the assignments to the various branches of 
the Registrar’s Office and the experience in the duties thereof would, 
in themselves, have been necessary and profitable background. But 
since the whole area of admissions and records is primarily one of 
procedure and system, and since admissions and records are primary 
functions of the Registrar, the fellowship program was quite sound 
and valid. The writer regrets, however, that provision was not made 
for fuller observation and understanding of the Registrar’s ‘‘higher 
level” role—his relationship with other University officials, his policy- 
making power, inter-institutional contacts, public relations, etc. That 
this was not possible does not mean that Mr. Kastner excluded it 
from the program—evidence of some such observation will appear 
in the foregoing. But the training of an Assistant Registrar who was 
appointed at the same time the Fellowship program began, and the 
pressure of reconversion problems simply prohibited the long inter- 
views that would have made such background possible. In matters such 
as employee relations, student and faculty attitudes, perhaps personal 
observation provided a better insight and more reliable conclusions 
than would have resulted from more conscious discussions. It must be 
said here that the attitude of all who participated in the in-service 
training was most cordial—from Mr. Kastner, who never hesitated to 
be of service in any way open to him, down to the clerks in the various 
offices, who never displayed impatience at even the most persistent 
questioning in regard to their duties. 

On the academic side, the Fellow elected two courses in adminis- 
trative organization with Dr. Myers. “Higher level’ administrative 
data which could not be supplied by the in-service program was sup- 
plemented by two courses, ‘‘Determination of Policies in Colleges and 
Universities” provided a background in policy-making and inter- 
administrative function that should form a part of every registrar's 
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rofessional training. The subsequent course in ‘Administration of 
Colleges and Universities” provided an over-all wealth of detail that 
pointed up the integration between the various administrative 
branches. 

To all who are interested in the professional development of ad- 
ministrators as administrators, the New York University plan points 
the way to a new area of university service. The writer, with previous 
experience as a teaching fellow in a large mid-west University, is well 
aware that fellowships in general are not always what they seem or 
promise to be. However, the New York experiment is so unique that it 
can successfully avoid many of the objections to the traditional pattern. 
So impressed was the writer’s own college staff that it decided to write 
off on a percentage basis (for each year the writer remains in service 
to the college) the thousand dollars originally loaned to finance the 
project. In return, it is expected, they will receive an administrative 
service that will be professional, business-like, well-planned, and 
adaptable to the needs of a changing collegiate world. It will be a 
service, moreover, that will be the fruit of a directed and trained ex- 
perience rather than the result of a costlier trial-and-error method. 





Faculty Personnel for the Emergency 


ERNEST V. HOLLIs 


ELECTING faculty members and providing them with effective 
direction and working conditions is the primary function of the 
college administrator. My paper deals with this perennial and complex 
problem only as it affects the provision of education for veterans and 
others during the next year or two, by which time optimistic educators 
believe the bulge in college enrollment will be stabilized. 

Before an administrator develops plans for the more effective use 
of existing faculty members and for the selection of new ones, he 
must make an informed guess as to the number of students to be 
accommodated, how long they will remain in college, and in what 
major fields of study they will enroll. Prominent among the im- 
ponderables he faces in estimating enrollment in the face of the 
current emergency are the nature of program modifications his in- 
stitution will make and the question of how many single and married 
students can be housed. Individuals in the best position to make 
national forecasts of enrollment for the fall of 1946 estimate that it 
will approximate 1,750,000 students. This is approximately 400,000 
more than the peak pre-war enrollment of 1,350,000. These figures, 
of course, do not tell an administrator what portion of the increased 
enrollment will come to his institution. The nature of the program 
offered and the adequacy of living quarters are likely to be the decid- 
ing factors. 

The pre-war pattern of teaching required 114,000 part-time and 
full-time faculty members to teach the 1,350,000 students. If instead 
of following this ratio we allow 30 students per faculty member, it 
would require approximately 13,000 teachers to take care of the 
400,000 students expected in excess of pre-war enrollments. The prob- 
lem is further complicated by the fact that these new employees will not 
be needed in equal proportions in all fields of learning. It would be 
difficult enough to find 13,000 additional college teachers if their 
fields of specialization were not taken into consideration, but it is a 
nearly impossible situation in such fields as engineering, commerce, 
the physical sciences, and mathematics. 

It is hoped that most colleges will not seek a solution merely in 
terms of securing additional teachers to carry on a program of instruc- 
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tion in the fashion to which we were accustomed in the pre-war days. 
A more realistic approach requires making adjustments to secure a 
more adequate use of teachers already on the staff. Indeed, it requires 
taking steps to keep some of them from being called into military 
service. In late August, 1946, an arrangement was perfected for 
deferring college teachers on certification by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation to the National Selective Service System. To date 400 such 
requests have been made by college officials and 250 men have been 
deferred. Inquiries are being received at a rate approximating 25 cases 
per day. 

Within a college there are a number of steps that may be taken 
simultaneously to enable the faculty to teach more students than has 
heretofore been customary. Among these are extending the size of 
classes, deferring enrollment in required courses that are not essential 
prerequisites, eliminating classes of small enrollment that are not 
essential to graduation requirements, and increasing the use of labora- 
tory facilities by reducing the number or length of periods. In many 
colleges the teaching time of staff members could be further increased 
by providing them with needed secretarial and clerical assistance and 
by relieving them of excessive loads of committee work. Another 
increase in the number of students each instructor handles might be 
secured through increasing his teaching load by an additional subject, 
and he usually will not object if he is paid proportionately for this 
extra work. Heretofore many teachers have taught only nine months 
of the year. Many of this group of professors can and would be willing 
to teach during the summer term or quarter for additional pay. 

After a college has made such adjustments as are feasible for it in 
terms of the above paragraph, the administrative officers should then 
turn to outside sources for additional teachers. The first and most 
immediate step to be taken is perhaps that of securing the return of 
men on leave to the armed services and elsewhere. Early in February 
1946 the U. S. Office of Education notified all college presidents that 
it had been authorized by the Committee on Manpower Shortages of 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion to screen and cer- 
tify to the Army and Navy all requests submitted by college officials 
for the release of qualified persons who wanted to resume college 
teaching positions. The individual whose release is sought need 
not have been a member of the faculty of the institution that is offer- 
ing him employment. Indeed, if he is qualified, he need not have had 
previous college teaching experience. Colleges have made effective use 
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of this service, but it inevitably will dwindle in importance as the 
pool of qualified men in the armed services dries up. 

The release of 900 men and women has been requested by college 
officials, Approximately 500 of these applicants qualified and have 
been released from military service to resume or begin college teaching. 

The graduate school is the next most immediate and normal source 
of supply for additional part-time instructors for universities that 
have both graduate and undergraduate students. Under the stress of 
present conditions this group of colleges generally will be compelled 
to use as teachers graduate students who lack one or more of the 
higher degrees commonly regarded as essential for college teaching. 
Colleges that use this source for additional staff members should make 
provision for giving these neophytes the careful supervision necessary 
to assure a high quality of instruction. One of the great weaknesses of 
our larger universities in normal times was a lack of adequate super- 
vision and direction for beginning teachers. 

Colleges with high salary schedules will be able to attract staff 
members from financially underprivileged colleges and the latter 
in turn from high schools. This method of recruiting staff members 
may become unprofessional and react to the detriment of all parties 
concerned unless there is a clear statement of the conditions under 
which an offer is made. Favored colleges must be very careful to avoid 
a charge of raiding other institutions to meet their own immediate 
needs and of “dumping” these temporary employees on the profes- 
sional labor market a few years hence, when and if the bulge in 
enrollment recedes. If the bulge proves to be permanent, colleges 
might find themselves committed to persons to whom they might not 
want to give tenure. 

Under the better retirement systems some faculty members retire at 
an age when they are still competent to do effective teaching. It would 
be a mistake to overlook the availability of the few individuals who 
are physically and otherwise qualified and willing to work during the 
emergency. These men may not be able to take full-time loads, but 
the wisdom derived from long experience will tend to counterbalance 
some of the shortcomings that may result from too many young and 
inexperienced teachers. 

Another source of part-time faculty members open to institutions 
located in urban centers is the practitioners of professions closely 
related to college programs. This is an especially fertile source for 
part-time teachers in such fields as business, commerce, economics, 
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government, teacher education, and the like. The suitable personnel 
that can be discovered by this process differs of course in each local 
community. 

The discussion to this point has assumed that the college will have 
funds to increase salaries of its present staff members consonant with 
the increased load they may be asked to carry. It also assumes that there 
will be funds with which to employ the additional staff members that 
may be needed. From a considerable experience in trying to secure 
funds to balance the budget of a college, I know, of course, that this 
assumption is not well founded. Almost every tax supported and 
privately supported college in the country will require a 35 per cent 
increase in its budget for salaries before it is in a position to keep the 
personnel it has, much less secure additions that may be needed. 

As a short-range problem private colleges are in a better financial 
position than tax supported institutions. Without much ado they can 
raise tuition to meet the immediate rise in costs that are not provided 
through endowment funds and gifts. But in the long run the private 
college is in a less favorable position than the tax supported institution. 
Even with increased tuition rates this group of colleges must make a 
slow but cumulatively heavy drain on endowment and other general 
sources of revenue, because it costs more to educate a student than 
even the higher tuition rates provide. After the emergency has passed 
these colleges must again lower their tuition to maintain competitive 
status with the tax supported institutions and if they do this there will 
be a further drain on their resources. On the other hand if they con- 
tinue to maintain the high tuition rates that may be justified in the 
present emergency, they can in the long run serve only an economi- 
cally favored group of the American college population. 

The short-range position of the tax supported institution is more 
critical than that of the privately supported college. It has no addi- 
tional funds except as they are appropriated by the state legislature 
and similar bodies. In this off-year only six states will have legislative 
sessions and appropriations made by legislatures that meet in 1947 
will be available too late to be helpful during the school year 1946-47. 
Moreover, the plight of these institutions is made more difficult by the 
fact that the people of a state expect them to provide whatever edu- 
cational programs the voters demand. To provide both faculty and 
physical facilities for new or expanded programs of education under 
such conditions is akin to Pharaoh’s demand that the Israelites make 
brick without straw. 





A New-Old Curriculum 
The University of Buffalo Does Not Change Its Mind 


JULIAN PARK 


HE University of Buffalo has just published in a 63 page issue of 
Tis “Studies” the report of the Curriculum Committee of the Col- 
lege. It did not start out to be different from all other such reports 
but such it seems to have turned out to be. What a ferment there has 
been for two or three years among the curriculum makers of all col- 
leges! Just how yeasty this is, is another question. The mountain may 
labor and bring forth a mouse, just to maintain the truth of the 
proverb. Are some of these curricular changes made merely for the 
sake of change, for the sake of reporting to the outside world that 
we are up and doing, with a heart for any fate? Are some of them 
made because the war which has changed all things must inevitably 
change all educational concepts as well? Are some of them made 
(I whisper this) because Harvard said it first and at greater length? 
Are some of them made because the thousands of returning veterans 
have made it difficult, even impossible, in many cases, to teach in the 
old way and we are adapting our teaching methods to mass produc- 
tion without really desiring to do so? 

To me the curious thing about these changes, insofar as they have 
similarity, is that they look backward and not forward. The reasons 
for the rather general return to course prescription are obvious; but 
they fail to satisfy me. I would suppose that the most important reason, 
the one applying most generally, is the belief that college products are 
not generally and liberally educated. The New York Times four or five 
years ago had a great deal to do with persuading us that, in particular, 
college students don’t know American history. Properly shocked were 
many colleges, some even stunned by what they should have been 
able to discover for themselves. So the remedy was to require work 
in American history. I regret, being myself an historian, as much as 
anyone can, ignorance of the history of our own country; but there 
are many other gaps and deficiencies in our higher education that are 
just as deplorable. Can all these gaps be filled by requirements? If 
not, can the most important? Which are the most important? The 
pamphlets and books which have come to your desks during the last 
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year from such colleges as Harvard, Columbia, Yale, Princeton, Am- 
herst, Trinity, Dartmouth (to name only a few) show that the free 
elective system is no longer popular. Yet by an unanimous vote (and 
think of anything passing a faculty unanimously!) the University of 
Buffalo retains the principle of free election which has for fifteen 
years characterized its curricular philosophy. Due and lengthy atten- 
tion was paid in the forty meetings of the Curriculum Committee to 
the possibility of compromise between free election and detailed pre- 
scription. The device most seriously considered, of course, was a 
system of requirements based upon the divisions rather than upon 
single courses. This has met with more favor among the reformers 
than specific course requirements and seems the lesser of two evils. 
The suggestion is, of course, that this would mollify the student by 
giving him a choice between the evils available in a division for which 
he had no personal use; and it obviously avoids any appearance of 
telling one’s colleague that his field is not, after all, fundamental. 

The divisions themselves are a piece of administrative machinery; 
they cannot seriously be held to represent a reliable separation of 
knowledge into its component parts. Justice can be done only by dis- 
regarding the divisional boundaries when judgment indicates; psy- 
chology, for example, would have to count as both a science and a 
social study. 

The Buffalo committee did not believe that the principle of free- 
dom can be tampered with. It is all very well to cite the traffic regula- 
tions as an example of freedom tempered by legitimate restraint. These 
deal with a minor and physical aspect of our lives. Their value is 
constantly checked and demonstrated by their substantial success in 
regulating traffic. They do not seek to impose a doubtful authority 
upon our souls. In the realm of the mind and the spirit, freedom is 
absolute, or it does not exist. 

But with all our abstract devotion to freedom at Buffalo, we, no 
more than the old-time disciplinarians, wish the student to be able to 
choose a hodge-podge of unrelated courses, none of which was 
scheduled before ten o'clock or situated above the second floor. Twenty 
or so years ago our curriculum was partly prescribed. We find that 
the choices of the freshman today are only very slightly different from 
his courses when he had little choice. The gain is psychological. He 
is grown up; he is a man; he is forced to examine his mind, his 
probable future and his capacities; all with the testing and advice 
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without which the self-examination would be less valuable, but essen- 
tially the decisions are his. It is his life, his work, not the professor’s; 
even if he makes mistakes they can hardly have very lamentable 
consequences. Bizarre elections are subject to the searching criticism 
of more than one qualified person, but in some cases that which at 
first seems to be defenseless turns out to be part of a logical, properly 
planned program for this particular individual. 

So long as the student has the right to act at variance with the 
recommendations of his advisers, he is free; and in accepting the 
consequences for what he does, he bears the burden of all free men, 

The foregoing summarizes the most important part of the Report. 
It is introduced by a statement detailing, in perhaps too lengthy and 
literary fashion, the objectives of the College of Liberal Arts. Theo- 
retically, it is the function of the faculty advisers, the Deans, and the 
Personnel Office to present these nine objectives to entering students 
so convincingly that they will refuse to take a Bachelor of Arts degree 
without having been at least exposed to all of them. This is a counsel 
of perfection. All it means is that a faculty has agreed upon the 
minimal essentials of a liberal education. That was not difficult. They 
are not arranged in the order of their importance. None is, of course, 
required. A student may well have obtained, for instance, the proper 
familiarity with a foreign language by means outside his college ex- 
perience. I correct the remark about none being required. The last 
objective, headed ‘A knowledge of some special field of human learn- 
ing”, has to do with the essence of the tutorial system, which, as is 
common with most colleges, consists of independent work carried on 
at as high a level as possible. All, not merely a selected few, are 
tutorial students in their last two years. Despite the press of numbers 
just now, the Report emphatically reaffirms the faculty’s belief in that 
plan, which was established in 1931. If a department is swamped with 
more than it can treat individually, then it has the latitude to adapt 
the system without changing its outlines; in other words, to take its 
upperclassmen in small seminars instead of individually.* 

Other sections of the Report deal with academic standards; the 
advisory system (noting a sharp difference of opinion between the 
Faculty Curriculum Committee and the Student Curriculum Com- 


* However, much of the expansion of the faculty this summer has been due to the 
necessity even now of providing individual work for upperclass students. The Depart- 
ment of Economics, for instance, which last year numbered ten members, now 
(August) has 28 members, 
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mittee); inter-departmental courses (deploring their non-success up 
to now and hoping for greater progress in the future); the tutorial 
plan; comprehensive examinations; and two or three less important 
aspects of the curriculum. The Report is printed verbatim, just as 
adopted. The resolutions, twelve in number, separately approved by 
the faculty, which implement the various sections of the Report, are 
printed as appendices to the chapters with which they have to deal. 

Unless the writer of this summary may be considered prejudiced, he 
would like to characterize the document with only one adjective: 
realistic. 








Penn State Solves the Problem 


WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 


LEVEN THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED young men left the campus of 
The Pennsylvania State College to do their share in winning the 
second world war. Not all were regularly enrolled students, but all 
were told a place would be saved for them if they cared to return after 
the war was over. Over 4500 were students admitted in the traditional 
way, and the remainder were young men sent to the campus by Uncle 
Sam. In the Air Crew were 1823, in ASTP and ASTRP 2700, in V-12 
and in Diesel Engineering 2094. 

If all these young men were to apply for admission during any one 
year the situation would be impossible, and it was just about that 
when over 4500 stated their intention of returning in September of 
1946. State College is a small community and for years we at the 
College have said that we are the largest college in the smallest town 
in the nation. A great increase in enrollment was impossible for the 
single reason that the number of places where a student could be 
housed on the campus or in the village was limited. A careful house- 
to-house survey helped to prove this fact. 

A check-up of students enrolled during the academic year 1945-46 
showed that approximately 2400 persons could be admitted for fall 
matriculation in addition to those who, in attendance in 1945-46, 
planned to return. This number (2400) is just about 200 above the 
size of a normal freshman class. Thus the Trustees were confronted 
with three questions: 


1. Shall we admit 200 returning veterans and 2200 freshmen 
2. Shall we admit 2400 freshmen, or 
3. Shall we admit 2400 returning veterans? 


The answer was quickly made. For the fall semester of 1946, 
matriculation would be limited to those students in college in 1945- 
46 who were in good standing, and to returning former students, who 
were veterans, and who were entitled to sophomore classification. 

At the time when this decision was made there were already on 
file applications from over 3500 who desired admission as freshmen. 
Also it was known that several of Pennsylvania’s fourteen State 
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Teachers Colleges had for some time, to put it mildly, not been over- 
crowded, Their co-operation was requested and thirteen State Teachers 
Colleges agreed to take varying groups as dormitory or day students. 
A typical example is that of Mansfield State Teachers College. Mans- 
field said it could take 50 men and 50 women as dormitory students 
and an additional 100 as commuters or day students, and that students 
enrolled in any curriculum except Engineering could secure their 
first year’s instruction at Mansfield. No two State Teachers Colleges 
could accept the same number of students and no two could give 
instruction in the same areas. Four, Clarion, Edinboro, Kutztown, and 
Mansfield could take students enrolled in the School of Agriculture; 
one, Kutztown, could give the work of the freshman year in Archi- 
tecture. Similarly, others of the Teachers Colleges could give the 
work in various curricula, 

As was pointed out by Professor David Pugh at the St. Louis Con- 
vention in 1940, The Pennsylvania State College has four under- 
graduate centers, that, except in name, are junior colleges. They too 
could take a considerable number of freshmen and expanded their 
facilities to accommodate more than ever before. Freshmen in Forestry 
had for many years received their instruction at Mont Alto, where, on 
a well-equipped campus, 125 Forestry freshmen will matriculate in 
September. Three independent colleges, Keystone College, York 
Collegiate Institute, and Gannon College, offered to take some fresh- 
men in Engineering courses. 

As this is being written, I am in the process of admitting a fresh- 
man class of 2370 students, distributed among 21 different institu- 
tions, in twenty counties of the state.* 

At this writing the size of the class, and its breakdown as it will 
attend the various co-operating institutions, seem to indicate that 
when college opens next September, it will be made up according to 
the following tabulation: 


Attending 13 state teachers colleges .............++45- 818 
Attending 3 private colleges .......-ceececsccccccees 127 
Attending 4 of our undergraduate centers ............ 1300 
Attending Mont Alto (Forestry) ...........-eeeeeeee 125 

2370 


* Subsequently a twenty-second, St. Frances College, was added to the list of co- 
operating schools. 
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Since all the freshmen admitted do not receive the same considera- 
tion, so far as dormitory accommodations are concerned, and since each 
of the co-operating colleges had to have up-to-date information con- 
cerning admissions, three different letters of admission were drawn 
up. One was for those who lived within commuting distance and to 
whom the choice of commuting or of receiving dormitory accom- 
modations was offered. This letter was printed on white paper. 
Another letter was prepared for those who must commute, to be used 
in such a case as California State Teachers College, which could take 
no women into its dormitories, so that any woman who wished to 
attend California State Teachers College must of necessity be a com- 
muter or a day student. This letter was printed on pink paper. A third 
letter, printed on yellow paper, offered admission with full dormitory 
privileges. Carbons, on the same color, were mailed to the co-operating 
colleges and did not need to be read by the college official receiving 
them, since the color, plus the student’s name and address, told him 
the whole story. 

Naturally the State Teachers Colleges could not offer curricula 
identical with those offered on our campus, but a meeting of the 
Penn State Deans and of the Deans of Instruction of the State 
Teachers Colleges evolved a curriculum that could be taught by the 
State Teachers College faculty, and which would insure, upon its com- 
pletion, sophomore standing on the campus at State College, in 
September, 1947. 

While a student is in attendance at any State Teachers College he 
will be subject entirely to the rules of that institution, he may take 
part in all extra-curricular activities, and, upon his arrival in State 
College as a sophomore, he will immediately be eligible to take up 
such activities here, provided, of course, he had made the grades that 
are required for such participation. 

This arrangement will again be in effect in 1947, and may be 
carried on beyond that date. Its effect on this campus is tremendous. 
An acre of floor space in chemistry laboratories is being released for 
work beyond that of the freshman year. Freshman athletic programs 
and schedules have passed out of the Penn State picture. Admissions 
at the freshman level are being limited to Pennsylvanians, which 
means that the percentage of foreign students will drop materially and 
that sons and daughters of Alumni who now live outside the state 
must send their children elsewhere. The enrollment in the three 
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upper classes and at the graduate level is being increased by 2300, 
without the erection of a single new building. The appreciation of the 
part the State Teachers Colleges play in the educational program of the 
state has been increased among our faculty, many of whom, coming 
from other states, had little opportunity to know anything of them. 

The freshman applicant has taken the news that his first year must 
be spent elsewhere with little concern. Only one person out of a total 
of over 7000 applicants has said he’d have nothing to do with it. The 
large number applying, together with the knowledge that admission 
was hard to get in this year of 1946, has helped to make the plan 
acceptable. At this writing over 93 per cent of those admitted to a 
State Teachers College were graduated in the upper fifth of their 
class, and over 90 per cent of the men admitted are veterans. 








Editorial Comment 
Faculty to G.1.’s 


ERE glad to see you. Don’t let the oddities of our conduct 

make you think otherwise. You probably know already that 
faculty people are supposed to be a little odd; and if we seem odder 
than ever it’s because we're more or less in the situation of the father 
of triplets: delighted by your arrival, but a trifle bewildered by sheer 
numbers. 

A lot of the troubles you will run up against are of our making. 
With the best will in the world, we are bound to make mistakes, 
especially when we are trying to revise everything that we have been 
doing for years so that we can make better sense to you, and give you 
more of what you need and want. It’s hard to crawl out of the shell, 
and we'll go on hoping that you at least give us credit for making the 
break. 

But—and we hope you will realize it in time—a good many of the 
troubles are not of our making. Right now there are housing prob- 
lems, and difficulties in making ends meet, and red tape all wrapped 
around veterans’ affairs. We have had nothing to say about such 
things, and will not have. Nor will we have anything to say about 
the things we cannot teach you, now and later. You'll find out about 
them as time goes on. 

Sometimes it seems doubtful; but the fact is that most of us, in the 
profession we are in, actually do want to teach. We want to help 
younger people get ready for their professions or businesses; we want 
to encourage intelligent citizenship; we want to stimulate growth of 
personality, reasonableness of judgment, enjoyment of what is de- 
sirable. In one way or another, though, we get hamstrung. 

Take, for instance, the matter of professional education. For many 
of the professions you hope to join, knowledge of the physical and 
biological sciences is essential. Before the war, our science work was 
free of interference, except in a few queer backward settlements. Now, 
however, we are in a position of being handicapped, but of not know- 
ing how and to what extent we are handicapped. Whether or not we 
can teach nuclear physics as it is understood by the best physicists is a 
question we can’t answer, because we don’t know. Outside influences 
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have put knowledge of nuclear physics to some extent on an index 
expurgatorius; but to just what extent we can’t find out. This has 
been done, apparently, to keep our enemies from getting knowledge 
of the atomic bomb. If it would work, it could be justifiable; but 
since it doubtless won’t work, it’s just a handicap to you, who may 
have to face another enemy before long. 

Perhaps we can’t teach biological science in its entirety, e or 
chemistry. We don’t know very much about it. All we do know is 
that free research is discouraged, and pretty effectively discouraged. 
Without free research, we are not going to be able to start you off to 
be first .rate scientists, as your British and Russian and other foreign 
colleagues may very well be after a few years. We are handicapping 
you, not any one else; and we can’t help it. 

It’s the same way, obviously, when we look towards making you 
into intelligent citizens of this country, and of the world. We'd like 
to present to you the world as it is, and with guidance and comment 
let you become competent judges of the facts you find. This is part of 
what is known as the democratic process, which is now almost uni- 
versally in abeyance. 

We don’t know, of course, what is going on behind the Russian 
iron curtain, if there is a Russian iron curtain. The Russians are a 
pretty cagey lot, and know how to keep themselves to themselves. 
They have had long practice in not sticking their necks out. On the 


‘ other hand, we are equally unable to give you more than an inkling 


of what is going on on our side of the iron curtain. 

Do you suppose we know what is happening in Germany? in the 
Balkans? in Palestine? Not much! We know what we read in the 
papers, and what is in the official handouts. Now and then we get 
another point of view; but those who present such a point of view may 
be people who became loyal Americans because they wanted to, not 
because they were born to the state; and such people, says the brass, 
ought to go back where they came from. You've run into that kind 
of business before this, and will probably be able to understand what 
we are up against there. The brass never wanted to let anybody know 
anything, and they haven’t changed their tactics in the realm where 
they hold sway—and that is on our side of the iron curtain, as you 
know. 

The far other side of the iron curtain, clear out East, is even more 
baffling. We'd like to know what your buddies are doing in China, 
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but we certainly can’t tell you. We don’t even know which side they 
are on, if they are on either or any. 

Your citizenship is destined to be a wartime citizenship, and you 
might as well make up your minds to it. We can’t help you there: 
they’ve got us, too. We are ignorant. We have a pretty good idea that 
the only people we could go to such pains to lick are the Russians; 
but why on earth we should ever get into a brawl with the Russians 
passes our understanding. Unless, of course, we are to fight some- 
body’s fight that isn’t ours. 

As to your judgment, and your enjoyment of life, and your rounded 
personalities, and so on: I doubt that we can do much there. You have 
seen a lot more than we have; you have been all over the face of the 
globe; you have seen such life as we have only read about. You know 
more ways to be happy, and more ways to be unhappy, than we can 
ever know. More than likely, you can teach us. 

We hope you can. We hope you have what it takes. For in the 
world that looms, you’ll need all you’ve got. Our guess is that what 
you have been fighting for is the right to go on fighting; and we hope 
that you can win that right. What we can do to help, you can count on 
us to do. But when you are disgusted with our ignorance and our 
ineptitude, remember that as a vanguard we ran into more trouble 
than we could handle. 

One last word: somebody will tell you that you ought to consider 
yourselves fortunate that you can go to such schools as ours, instead 
of to indoctrination factories such as exist in other countries. You're 
better off not to go to such factories, to be sure; but don’t let any one 
fool you into thinking you are fortunate until you are free to seek, 
free to find, and free to abide by the results of your inquiry. 

S. A.N. 


Im plementin g the Peace 


FTER a year of troubled peace, following six long years of war, 
A representatives of 21 nations assembled in Paris for a peace 
conference. When the conference opened, France’s Foreign Minister, 
George Bidault, warned his colleagues that they must do a “better and 
more lasting job” than the Versailles peace which followed World 
War I. 

In all the discussions whether in English, Russian, or French, the 
word most frequently used is peace. But how to translate that word 
into a reality is still the difficult task, for any treaty signed at Paris 
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will be a mere scrap of paper unless there is good will between peoples 
to guarantee that its terms will be carried out. 

Although the path to international understanding will be a long 
and discouraging one, a major step to strengthen the international 
organization for peace was taken by the United States when President 
Truman signed a Congressional Joint Resolution authorizing the 
United States to accept membership in the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Attaching the greatest 
importance to this body as an instrument of peace the President stated: 

“UNESCO will summon to service in the cause of peace the forces 
of education, science, learning and the creative arts, and the agencies 
of the film, the radio and the printed word through which knowledge 
and ideas are diffused among mankind. 

“The Government of the United States will work with and through 
UNESCO to the end that the minds of all people may be freed from 
ignorance, prejudice, suspicion and fear, and that men may be edu- 
cated for justice, liberty and peace. If peace is to endure, education 
must establish the moral unity of mankind.” 

The important functions of UNESCO will include recommenda- 
tions on agreements for promoting a free flow of ideas across national 
boundaries, promoting the international exchange of educators and 
scholars and assisting the member states, at their request, to develop 
their educational programs. 

To advise the government and to serve as a link with national pri- 
vate organizations in matters relating to UNESCO, a National Com- 
mittee on Educational, Scientific and Cultural Co-operation with 100 
members has been created. Sixty members will be selected by each 
of 60 national organizations interested in educational, scientific and 
cultural matters and 40 will be named by the State Department. The 
State Department will name 50 of the national organizations to select 
representatives, and the remaining 10 will be named by the Commit- 
tee itself. 

The first meeting of the General Conference of UNESCO will be 
held in November in Paris and will consider a report by the Prepara- 
tion Committee which has been meeting at intervals in London for 
almost a year. 

The day following the signing of the UNESCO bill, the President 
signed the Fulbright Bill which provides that funds up to $20,000,000 
derived from the sale of surplus American war goods in foreign coun- 
tries may be used by the State Department to establish an exchange 
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of students between the United States and the countries concerned, and 
for other educational activities with foreign countries. The funds may 
be used to finance courses for American students in foreign universi- 
ties, to subsidize American professors lecturing in institutions abroad, 
to permit foreign students to attend American schools in other 
countries and to pay the transportation of foreign students who wish 
to study in the United States. A 10-man board of foreign scholarships 
is set up to select candidates and to administer the program in con- 
junction with the State Department. It is estimated that 100,000 
American and 50,000 foreign students will take advantage of the 
Fulbright Bill in the next 30 years. 

Another hopeful sign for improved co-operation among the na- 
tions of the world is the recent international education conference 
sponsored by the National Education Association at which leading 
educators from 30 countries assembled to establish a world organiza- 
tion of the teaching profession. It is the hope of this group that 
working together they will be able to make a constructive contribu- 
tion toward a world peace. 

As we follow the peace-making in Paris, with its hostilities and 
suspicions, its compromises based on the selfish interests of nations, 
we realize that there is much to be done to secure the mutual under- 
standing which is essential for peace. Education will prove an effective 
factor in helping nations to live in friendship together, and the im- 
portance of the international educational, scientific and cultural pro- 
grams in which the United States will play such a large part, cannot 
be overestimated. 

A. H. P. 


It’s Different Now 


NY THINKING registrar of a higher institution has told himself 
A scores of times in those rare flights of fancy—trare because a 
registrar has little opportunity for indulging in flights—that he would 
do his job differently and ever so simply if he were not saddled with 
so much twaddle by his professional colleagues and by so much tra- 
ditional red tape evolved by accrediting agencies. Given him half a 
chance, our discontented friend the registrar vows, he would swing his 
ax deep and wide in the underbrush of the unnecessary. Then his job 
would be cut down to a size that a mortal could handle conveniently 
and without undue rise in blood pressure and rate of pulse. Thus 
would he achieve on this mortal level a small foretaste of that more 
blessed state which is promised on another level to those who “‘live 
right.” 
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Now all this kind of flight of fancy is a combination of wishful 
thinking and complaint. For the most part, registrars as a group wish 
fondly for a daily life that is much less cluttered with small details, 
but feel powerless to do anything about their dire estate. Moreover 
registrars do a tremendous amount of grousing about the heavy load 
of work on their shoulders and on the shoulders of their assistants. 

That the burdens have been great and are daily becoming greater 
through force of circumstance, no experienced registrar can deny. 
In fact almost without exception every registrar is very glad to ex- 
pound his woes heatedly, citing chapter and verse, 

But, in all seriousness, may one not raise the question whether in 
these years when enrollments are mounting, when qualified assistants 
are so difficult to find and to keep, and when the problems of the 
registrar's function are increasingly complex—may one not ask 
whether it would not be possible to eliminate some of the useless red 
tape and to work out simpler and more efficient ways of handling the 
job. Is not the present time the opportune moment for registrars of 
universities and colleges to examine their procedures minutely in an 
attempt to slough off some of the encrusted traditions and relatively 
useless activities? Naturally, drastic, sudden action cannot be taken by 
any individual registrar or by our Association. But the present is 
perhaps the best time that will ever be available to registrars now 
active in their jobs to find out what tasks might well be eliminated 
or modified. 

The chances are good that many corners are being cut in present- 
day practice in some well-behaved institutions and that simpler de- 
vices are being developed. Perhaps some of these new departures 
should be made permanent. Would it not be wise and helpful to all 
registrars if we openly and honestly exchanged our experiences in an 
effort to expedite and simplify our functions? Even small degrees of 
simplification would ease the situation. 

At least two alternatives are open to us: (1) set up a new depart- 
ment in our JOURNAL to which registrars could submit for publication 
brief statements of their own efforts to eliminate the unnecessary and 
to simplify their jobs; (2) have a new committee appointed by the 
Association, or request the Committee on Special Projects, to attack 
the problem. However, more immediate gain by way of ideas would 
be realized by individual registrars if a large number of our members 
would take the problem seriously and in spite of being very busy send 
to the Editor of the JOURNAL statements of changes and new de- 
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partures which they have made. The published material would not 
have to be signed unless the author requested it. 

Naturally ideas would be duplicated. But that situation in itself 
would indicate excellent leads. It would be the task of the Editor 
or one of his editorial staff to organize the material in some logical 
fashion to the end that all might profit. 

Letters to the Editor concerning this problem and the suggested 
ideas are hereby solicited. Shall we grasp the present opportunity and 
do something about it? 

It’s Different Now! 

J. A. Ht. 


Books and Libraries, Victims of War 


URING the war the libraries of half the world were destroyed, 
D some victims of the enemy and many others sacrificed to Allied 
bombings. As a result, there is an urgent need for printed materials 
of all kinds to help remove the intellectual blackout in Europe and 
the Far East. 

The American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, Inc. 
with headquarters at the Library of Congress has been recognized by 
governmental and private agencies as the official body to coordinate 
activities in this important work. Besides acting as an information 
center on library devastation and needs, the Center is collecting and 
shipping abroad scholarly books and periodicals which will be useful 
in research, and in the solution of the problems of physical, economic, 
social, and industrial rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

The Center cannot purchase materials but must depend upon gifts 
from individuals, institutions, and organizations. Since shipping facili- 
ties are limited, careful selection is necessary. Emphasis is placed on 
scholarly books published during the past decade, upon periodicals of 
significance and upon fiction and non-fiction of distinction. All sub- 
jects—history, the social sciences, music, fine arts, literature, and 
especially the sciences and technologies—are wanted. Shipments 
should be sent prepaid to the AMERICAN BOOK CENTER, c/o The 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

The American Association of Collegiate Registrars is having a 
share in helping to reconstruct the intellectual life in war torn areas 
by placing several foreign libraries on its mailing list to receive the 
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Book Reviews 


Wilson, Francis Morgan: Procedures in Evaluating a Guidance 
Program, New York: Teachers College, 1945. 


This dissertation is far more than a blueprint to be used in gauging the 
specifications. of a guidance program already established in a school system 
or college. In many ways it is a well constructed source book and library 
reference for anyone, student or administrator, who may wish to observe 
basic philosophies as well as fundamental procedures and techniques 
underlying guidance in education. 

Through the use of case studies and common classroom situations the 
author has liberally illustrated the workaday problems of secondary 
school guidance, thus avoiding the error of dramatic incidence which is 
too often found in texts which strive to increase reader interest by report- 
ing the numerically rare case of the quite abnormal subject. Although a 
bit wordy in spots, the final chapter has real merit in that it gives encourage- 
ment to any secondary school to evaluate its guidance services or program 
by projecting its own “Self-Evaluation” against a screen of basic principles 
and methods. The author is well aware that educational guidance cannot 
function if it is to be another chore added to the overburdened shoulders 
of classroom teachers, registrars, secretaries, deans or principals. Adequate 
training and adequate resources in time as well as equipment must be 
provided. 

The two chapters on The Use of the Interview in the Evaluation of 
Guidance, and The Use of Observation in the Guidance Survey ate set 
against a school background which reflects the rather localized experience 
and research assignments of the author. Whether or not the reader can 
transfer the many New York illustrations and school system terminologies 
to other parts of the nation will at least be a somewhat difficult challenge. 
. The chapter on the Use of the Questionnaire in the Evaluation of Guidance 
provides an outstanding coverage of both the good points and the dangers 
inherent in this promiscuously used tool of educational research. This 
chapter should be on the “must” list for graduate students for many years 
to come. 

The first seventy-four pages of this book are devoted to the establishment 
of major premises and historical perspective. Both the chapter on The Need 
for Evaluation, and the one immediately following, History and Method- 
ology of the Guidance Survey assure the critical reader that the author, 
herself, has not only received excellent guidance in the preparation of 
this book, but has also established for the reader a most thorough reporting 
of trends which have resulted in contemporary recognition of fundamental 
problems and the necessary methods of attack. 
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A special word of commendation should be given to the author's liberal 
reference to previously published surveys, research articles and books re- 
lated to this field. Not only are these presented throughout the context, 
but they may again be found reassembled and expanded under appropriate 
headings in the excellent Bibliography at the conclusion of the book. The 
two bibliographical sections on The Questionnaire and The Interview 
reflect wide coverage and excellent editing ; while the section on Evaluation 
Studies brings together for ready reference an important topic that hereto- 
fore has been lost in the maze of many professional journals. 

While particularly pitched to guidance in the secondary school, this 
book nevertheless presents problems and offers methods of attack and 
evaluation appropriate for the whole area of educational guidance. The 
elementary school staff and the college faculty should be included among 
its readers. Certainly the book deserves inclusion within the workable li- 
brary of all those professionally interested in pupil personnel and guidance. 

S. L, CRAWLEY 
Director, Department of Student Personnel 
Colorado State College of Education 


Lynd, Helen Merrell: Field Work in College Education, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 


Those who would read this book might do well to check their own 
feelings against the following quotation: 


“Field work just because it forces comparison between book theory and 
the way theory operates in going institutions is a potentially explosive 
experience. If it is mainly guided by caution it misses its real role and 
rests on a par with the photographs of the city slums inserted in high 
school textbooks. Unless a college—teachers and administration—is 
prepared to be courageous on social issues and to claim for itself its 
full heritage of freedom, its field work will fail to do what the citizens 
of a changing democracy require of education.” 


If, after reading that quotation, one is still interested in field work and 
college education, he will find in this discussion about work done at 
Sarah Lawrence a rather complete and helpful treatment of the subject 
and fortunately one never gets the feeling that the author thinks field 
work is an educational panacea. 

The thoughtful reader will find much of his previous critical thinking 
about our system of higher education well summarized in the first chapter. 
From there on the book is largely descriptive of the work done at Sarah 
Lawrence. Field work as it applies to freshman orientation, social science 
and other areas is described in some detail with adequate evaluation for 
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anyone contemplating similar projects. There is an excellent chapter on 
ways of using field work which is essentially a critique of this educational 
method. 

Although it may seem contradictory to the original remark that there 
is no attempt to present field work as a panacea, the brief summary of 
values attributed to this type of education reads most convincingly. The 
ways in which the author feels field work can be of especial relevance 
in helping realize the meaning of liberal education are: 


1. Stimulates respect for subject matter. 
2. Brings unexpected relationships to view. 
3. Encourages discovery of work the student cares more about than in 
a narrow vocational sense. 
4, Fosters intellectual integrity. 
5. Teaches the making of genuine choices among real alternatives. 
6. Makes clear the relation between individual freedom and social 
control. 
WELDON P. SHOFSTALL 
Dean of Administration 
Stephens College 


Calvin, Olin Davis: A History of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1895-1945, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan: The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1945. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has been marked by the 
publication of a history prepared by the Professor Emeritus of Education 
in the University of Michigan, who was an officer of the Association for 
twenty-seven years and managing editor of its Qwvarterly for fifteen years. 
_ This volume is a secretary's summary of a long period of the Association’s 
activity. It does not profess to be a complete record—that is to be found 
in the Proceedings—it is Professor Davis's personal selection and or- 
ganization of items which he deems significant. As President Harry M. 
Gage points out in a Foreword, it is not a discussion of the philosophy 
underlying the procedures of a regional accrediting association. To be 
sure, it affords a valuable basis for a philosophical presentation of an 
educational procedure peculiar to the United States so that foreign edu- 
cators may understand the working of a voluntary non-governmental 
agency in a democracy. 

Even more, this book should be useful to members of American college 
and university faculties. In some forty years of association with officers 
of administration and instruction, I have been impressed by the persistent 
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isolation of specialized groups—one department from other departments, 
scientific departments from departments of the humanities and both groups 
from departments of education. Professors, experts in their special subjects, 
have encouraged research in their own fields but too often seem unaware 
of the important opportunity for research in the teaching of even their 
own subjects. Officers of instruction and research pay little attention to 
the educational investigations necessarily known to presidents, deans, and 
registrars—investigations frequently resulting in legislation affecting the 
interests of departments and practises sometimes relating to the success 
of departmental programs. Only recently I observed in a gathering of 
leading American university librarians an unawareness of the meaning of 
“general education,” a belief that the Harvard Report had projected con- 
sideration of a new and undefined concept. Librarians live in their own 
world; deans in theirs; registrars in theirs; and professors in the world 
of the Modern Language Association or the American Historical Society 
or the American Chemistry Association or some other division of the 
university world. 

The reading of The History of the North Central Assoctation has 
moved me to make these comments. The excellent work of the Association 
has been done year after year by a few officers of each member institution, 
chiefly presidents, deans, and registrars. The great majority of the pro- 
fessors have been content to live without knowledge of what the As- 
sociation does affecting their own institutions. It is the old story of non- 
voters, content to have others elect their representatives and surprised to 
find that active citizens have brought about the dominance of ideas disap- 
proved by the non-voters. In this book there is confirmation of this on page 
112 in a reference to a professor of classics who, after he became a dean 
and attended North Central meetings, confronted indignantly a proposal 
to require education courses for high school teachers. That professor 
should have known long before he became a dean just what was going on 
in the educational world outside of his own field. There is great present 
need of acquaintance with the whole field of education by each teacher 
and officer. 

The History of the North Central Association is an excellent means 
whereby all faculty members can learn how in North Central institutions 
things have developed affecting their own institutions and often even 
their own teaching. “Accrediting,” for example, many are content to leave 
in the hands of someone else—a dean perhaps or a registrar—just as 
they are willing to allocate other responsibilities of a teacher to a specialized 
officer—a librarian, a chaplain, a dean of men, a placement officer; yet the 
determination of educational policies and practises should be the business of 
all members of a faculty. To be wise and effective they need to be in- 
formed. This book will help them to be. 
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Especially, there is a warning in Professor Davis’s final sentence: “Not 
academic questions chiefly, not problems relating to a select group of 
youths to be educated, not matters pertaining chiefly to formal school 
work and administration will, seemingly, henceforth engross the Associ- 
ation’s time and efforts, but instead the Association will concern itself 
with the whole intellectual and social welfare of its constituency.” "! 
Professor Davis is right, surely such a program must have the enlightened 
co-operation not only of a few executive officers but of all members of 
the faculties. 

Davip A. ROBERTSON 
President, 
Goucher College 


Persons, Christopher E,: Public Relations for Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1946. 


Substantial ground is to be found for the opinion expressed by some 
critics of higher education that American colleges are fumbling their 
greatest public relations opportunity. Too many colleges are refusing 
admittance to veterans, June graduates in certain communities are getting 
“shoved around,” classes are mobs on some campuses, and parents of some 
collegians are being “gypped.” The nation-wide public relations problem 
in higher education was certainly never more acute. The opportunity for 
improved public relations, conversely, would appear never to have been 
more inviting and worthy of our best thinking. It is fortunate, therefore, 
that the Stanford University Press has brought us this timely, thought- 
provoking, readable book. 

“Public Relations for College and Universities’ by Christopher B. 
Persons, is something entirely new in educational public relations publi- 
cations. It is a short treatise—61 pages—giving a philosophy and program 
outline which should be invaluable to administrators whether the program 
. proposed is adopted or not. Persons is vice-president of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., and a special consultant on public relations to some Western educa- 
tional institutions. 

Stewart Harral in his “Public Relations for Higher Education” prepared 
the ground for this treatise in his excellent book. The Public Relations 
Officer is most likely to benefit from this more extensive work. 

Dr. Benjamin Fine in ‘Educational Publicity’ covers the ground from 
the standpoint of the individual to whom is delegated the responsibility 
for carrying out the Public Relations program via the media which must be 
used to keep the 28 publics of the college or university informed. 

Persons’ treatise is concerned with three publics: Parents, Alumni, 
Students—with the Trustees and Faculty kept in separate categories for 
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the special consideration of the head of the institution. He makes it 
clear that the responsibility for the Public Relations of the university, 
as well as the Public Relations program itself, is on the shoulders of the 
head of the institution, He emphasizes, however, that this already over- 
burdened individual can lighten his burden over the years by following 
the program which he outlines in his book. ‘The Public Relations of any 
Organization are the rightful responsibilities of its chief administrative 
officer,” he says. “However he may arrange and delegate operations, the 
responsibility itself remains his because he and he alone represents the 
institution as a whole. He is, in fact, two men—an administrator of 
policies and an embodiment of what he believes his institution is and 
ought to be. Both of these men are concerned with public relations; but 
it is the second man who, alone, is capable of their proper direction and 
he, alone, who realizes the extent of their possibilities for lasting good . . .” 

Persons points out how practical this combination can be with, “...a 
unified program under his delegated director—as close to the administrator 
as his own skin. The relief and comfort and help he will derive from an 
arrangement so organized and integrated will not be inconsequential. In 
football parlance, whichever way he may elect to run, his interference will 
be ahead of him and around him, and paths will be opened. For this it is 
essential that a close daily personal relationship be maintained between 
the administrator and his delegate.” 

Throughout, Persons is conscious of the problems of the moment in 
what he refers to as the “educational hurly-burly” in which “institutions 
great and small” need not necessarily “expect their future to be determined 
by their existing or potential usefulness. 

“Bigness may cease to be an asset, if it ever was; and smallness never 
was a very good defense in anything,” he points out. “Even the well- 
endowed and well-circumstanced institution may wisely take Scriptural heed 
lest it fall. Each must look out for itself in a field where competition is 
intense beyond the comprehension of those not intimately familiar with its 
problems. The paramount object of every chief administrator must neces- 
sarily be to protect and increase the usefulness of his own institution if 
he intends it to survive.” 

This conclusion leads to his further conclusion that the prestige which 
an institution enjoys is of the utmost importance to its success. The balance 
of his treatise, therefore, is concerned with the problem of how this prestige 
is to be achieved beginning, of course, with the decision of the chief ad- 
ministrator of the university or college on what its objective as an educa- 
tional institution is to be. 

“The first discovery may prove to be that the administrator cannot tell 
anyone else that which he does not know himself,’ Persons wisely opines. 
“Through study and consultation, he must first define, if he has not done 
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so, his present or intended area of prestige so vividly that others, as well as 
himself, can apprehend it readily. Readily, for two reasons: otherwise it 
is not, in fact, defined; otherwise much of his effort will be wasted. What 
is, exactly, the nature of this institution? Why, exactly, does it merit 
prestige? How, exactly, does it render service? What, exactly, is the 
necessity for its continued existence? It may be that an institution is seek- 
ing to develop ‘a cultural synthesis of the arts and the sciences.’ How shall 
that be defined, in terms of prestige that will put people to work? When 
all these questions and more can be answered, perhaps in one sentence, 
he is beginning to define the area of prestige and beginning to have some- . 
thing to say that people will listen to—perhaps will even hear gladly. 
Then, and not sooner, he is ready to undertake to assemble his people, He 
knows, at least, what he wants to use them for.” 

Having determined this important question, which too few college heads 
have had time to do, he then proceeds to ways and means of achieving a 
wide-spread knowledge of these objectives among the people who hold the 
fate of the institution in their hands, Among these persons he includes 
the parents who will send their sons and daughters to our colleges, the 
students who provide the raw material of the classrooms and become 
the alumni who help find other desirable students and sometimes provide 
funds or the approach to individuals who have funds to help carry on the 
work of their Alma Mater. 

This does not overlook the importance of the faculty and trustees in 
the public relations program. It does make clear, however, that there must 
be some separate way of dealing with faculty and trustee relations than 
the other relations mentioned above. He insists, however, that there must 
be no failure to coordinate the public relations effort of the two groups. 
The objective for which each group is working should be the same at all 
times. 

“Merely to gain the approval of an additional number of people may be 
laudable, but it is not sufficient. They must somehow go to work if success 
in large measure is to be attained.” 

He then raises many questions as to how the groups can be put to work 
to assist in increasing the institution’s prestige within their assigned areas. 
His first move is logical in that it gives the administration an opportunity 
to find the target of greatest interest and importance to the group, so that 
the energies of the group leaders will be devoted to problems which are 
pressing and will, therefore, bear fruit most quickly. First is opinion 
research, for example: 

“From the parents we may learn that a system of fees, over and above 
tuition, health, and laboratory expenses, has grown to a point that is 
actually burdensome. The children, they say, are met by a new fee in just 
about every course they take. What is the tuition itself supposed to provide? 
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Perhaps something can be done about this; perhaps nothing. Either way an 
Opportunity is found for contact with parents which may bring them into 
active support of the program, may change adverse critics to friends. . . , 

“From the alumni it is reasonably safe to predict that complaints will 
flow in to the effect that nobody tells them what is going on or ever writes 
to them except for money. Almost surely, also, some of the alumni will 
jump the fence of the limitation and call for a winning team or a new 
coach. It may be well to stretch a point, which to so many of them seems 
so essential, and get to an understanding. 

Student suggestions at first, he predicts, “will be mostly about their 
daily life. Is service slow in the cafeteria? Do they have to spend half a 
day or more in signing up? Is it hard to decide what courses to take, and 
does anyone really help them? Plenty will be heard from the students, if 
the student contact is truly in their confidence. 

‘From the faculty an entirely different response will come, as would be 
expected, yet many a faculty member has a pebble in his shoe that can be 
got rid of, as well as bottled-up ideas that may well prove to be for the last- 
ing good of the institution.” 

In summation of which Persons concludes: ‘These various obstacles to 
the progress of the institution exist and will continue to exist unless they 
are dealt with, They are not small in the minds of those who complain 
about them. 

“The sooner the institution’s area of prestige is defined and the sooner 
all concerned are in accord regarding it, the better are the chances for the 
survival and progress of the institution as one of educational distinction. 
This applies even to tax-supported institutions, many of which are actively 
interested in endowments from private sources most likely to be given to 
institutions in proportion to their prestige and in the special areas of 
their prestige. It applies above all to faculties, whose members, in almost 
every instance, prefer to associate themselves with known areas of prestige 
and who usually (and unfortunately) receive part of their compensation in 
this way. It is a compelling force in obtaining students of unusual quality, 
and, where it is notable, it is an inspiration to alumni and parents. For 
institutions, as for men, it is the beginning and the end of all intelligent 
public-relations effort.” 

Persons’ plan is not offered as a nostrum which will cure the college 
public relations ills in a few pleasant doses: 

“To establish a really effective system of public relations in an insti- 
tution of higher education may easily require from three to five years, 
although . . . a good deal can be accomplished in less time. During the 
first one of these five years the administrator will put in more than he takes 
out. Thereafter he will take out, in increasing volume, more than he puts 
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in, of time, thought, and effort. Even in the first year his investment is 
likely to be far less than would be required by any hit-or-miss procedure, 
and he will be stimulated by the knowledge that he knows where he is 
going.” 

At times one wishes that the author would cite more specific evidence 
to clinch his points, but even with these omissions one is convinced of the 
soundness of his thesis, 

How Persons’ plan operates as a time-saver to the administration can 
best be summarized as follows: On the time-debit side, the administrator 
has defined for himself through selection and examination the prestige 
area of his institution so clearly and simply that others can comprehend it 
readily. 

He has chosen perhaps 10 men to whom this distinction appeals so 
strongly that they want to go to work for it as representing the highest 
possible service they can render. He has set up three groups of nuclei 
(parents, alumni, and students) to carry on the group activities, reserving 
for himself the faculty and trustees. 

He has spent considerable time enlisting the active support of his ten 
men and establishing their basic objectives. He has called on them for 
proposals as to what their groups can do and how they can do it. 

On the credit side he has set up standards to which all good men may 
rally, with the reasonable expectation that many will do so, since they can 
understand it and be proud of it. 

He has made progress toward unified effort for a known objective. 

He has provided means for disposing of many minor and incidental 
matters that in all probability take up far more time than he can afford. 

He has become in fact, as in theory, the head of the institution’s public 
relations, 

He has laid a foundation for these public relations, and all that they 
imply, that should endure as long as the institution itself; and has made 


' a great stride forward in activating them. 


He has found new sources of information encouraging understanding 
and support. 

He has multiplied his personal effectiveness in every field of administra- 
tive endeavor. Such a succession of valuable services is worth the careful 
consideration of any administrator and I am convinced all of them are 
possible to the conscientious follower of the Persons formula. 

Persons’ book should not be confused with the new book ‘Public Re- 
lations—A Program for Colleges and Universities” by W. Emerson Reck, 
Director of Public Relations at Colgate University, which is just off the 
press at Harper and Brothers. Reck’s new book, which is full of practical 
illustrations of public relations at work on the campus, is based on the 
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experience of American institutions with these problems over recent years. It 
should prove to be a complementary volume to Persons’ work, 
E. D. WHITTLESEY, 
University of Denver 


Malinowski, B.: The Dynamics of Culture Change, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. 171. 


This book is an outstanding example of what a work in applied anthro- 
pology should be but seldom is. This is the more remarkable because 
the material was collected and arranged after the death of the author. 
That this is a heavy handicap will be readily recognized by all who have 
attempted the arrangement of material for publication, even after having 
written it themselves. In spite of this handicap the book shows a high 
degree of unity—the result of the skilled editorial work of Phyllis M. 
Kaberry, whose introduction adds materially to the value of the whole. 

The theoretical development presented is a clear cut challenge to older 
concepts of diffusion and cultural change. Malinowski presents the point of 
view that diffusion is not merely a process of the exchange or mingling of 
culture traits; neither is the result of diffusion a mixture of culture traits 
and complexes of different origins integrated in terms of some mechanical 
analogy. Instead, the process is essentially one of the creation of new 
institutions to meet the new conditions created by new contacts, and the 
result is a new culture. 

The later chapters are devoted to the application of anthropological 
theory to the problems of present-day Africa. Among these problems are: 
witchcraft, native diet, the land problem, labor conditions, tribal organiza- 
tion, government, and the color line. Suggestions contained in the book 
deserve close study and attention by those European powers and their 
representatives who, by whatever historical process, have come face to 
face with native problems in Africa or elsewhere. 

The work is well documented, adequately indexed and contains a well 
selected bibliography. 

M. J. WEBSTER 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Nevada 


Johnson, Burges: Campus Versus Classroom, New York: Ives 
Washburn, Inc., 1946. Pp. 305. 

There is a mildly amusing tendency in those who discuss education to 
ascend the cathedra and pronounce with authority. Academic pope 
anathematizes academic antipope, and all the canon is torn up and te- 
assembled, The layman, standing down with the multitude, grows restless, 
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bored, annoyed. He begins to think that if all this is the result of liberal 
education, it’s better to stay undereducated and polite—or at least intelligible. 

Consequently, it is doubly agreeable to read what Burges Johnson has 
to say on education, liberal education, and methods of education. As a 
successful teacher may, he talks a good deal about himself and his colleagues 
and his students: what they all did and how they did it, and what came of 
it. He hardly mentions education and liberal education and methods; but 
he talks about them all the time. Furthermore, he makes clearer than all 
the prophets what a liberal education amounts to, and what people are 
like who have one. 

A boy or girl may get a liberal education if he has a wise man or 
woman for guide, philosopher, and friend. Wise does not mean merely 
learned, or merely affable. It means wise. Since our institutions of learn- 
ing go to great lengths to discourage the pedagogical ambitions of wise 
men and women, there isn’t much chance for most of our youngsters to 
get a liberal education. 

The educationists are to some extent responsible for discouraging candi- 
dates for teaching positions, because they demand such a vast amount of 
time spent on ‘education.’ But those who devise curriculums and courses 
are perhaps more responsible, because it is always easier to fit yes-men into 
curriculums than it is to let wise men go their own way. Besides, there 
are so many curriculums and so many courses! 

Mr. Johnson is a writer of charm and wit—a rarity among teachers 
of English. He seems to know, however, why teachers of English are 
apt to write worse than other people, and he tells the reader why. A 
journalist of distinction, he observes that schools of journalism are wrong 
from beginning to end, spending four years on what a cub can (and does) 
learn in a few weeks, and neglecting the background that every journalist 
needs. The background must be acquired with effort and expense later on, 
when the techniques might be absorbed quickly and cheaply. 

_ Mr. Johnson has taught English composition in a good many colleges, 
and has done a good job of it. Telling us how he has gone about it, he 
lets us see where other teachers of composition have fallen down on the 
job. It is interesting, incidentally, to consider his comment on courses 
known as Creative Writing. What, asks Mr. Johnson, is uncreative writing? 

Although he spends a good deal of time on details, Mr. Johnson has a 
major thesis to present. He presents it not as a thesis, but as a running 
commentary on his own experience, That thesis is that our institutions of 
higher learning are split into classroom on one hand and campus on the 
other. Classroom work is the work of the curriculum, the work for which 
students say they come to college. The campus is all that is extracurricular 
—what most students seem to consider their real college education. At best, 
as Mr. Johnson has seen it, campus and classroom can be brought into 
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co-operative agreement; usually, however, they are quite antagonistic, A 
good many students resent the encroachments of classroom on campus. 
‘Never,’ we used to say at Haverford, ‘let your work interfere with your 
college education.’ We never did. 

Yet if students, as is usually the case, are answerable to the college 
for their campus activities, then the college is answerable to them for 
the campus. The second half of this proposition is customarily overlooked 
by college officials, who are more apt to penalize students for what they 
do outside classrooms than to arrange for them to do something worth 
while at such times. And that brings up the subject of manners and morals, 

Mr. Johnson has met very few administrators who were able to keep 
straight the difference between manners and morals, and to act in ac- 
cordance with the difference. Manners, of course, change: the girls can 
all smoke now without going to hell. Morals, if they change at all, are 
apt to change in the outward visible sign rather than in the inward spiritual 
grace. Most deans of women, thinks Mr. Johnson, know nothing of such 
essential matters. 

Having been through various mills, Mr. Johnson regards with suspicion 
most of the methods now being tried to substitute something else for the 
hard business of getting an education. He has read a good many of the 
Great Books, of course, but he seems to doubt that merely reading books 
will make a full man. He has great sympathy for technical and professional 
training, but he cannot see where such training has produced wise men 
and women. He looks at the short cuts to culture—fancy courses, sub- 
stanceless curriculums, omnibus hash—and calls them culturine: they look 
pretty, but they don’t wear. 

Mr. Johnson has been through it. And he has been through so much 
else (by all means read his autobiographical As Much as I Dare!) that he 
can look at academic matters with the eyes of a man of the world—the 
rough world of business. The man from the world of business hasn’t been 
sold on much that we offer. 

There is too much complacency in all our institutions, whether colleges 
of liberal arts, Land Grant colleges, or technical schools. There is too much 
faith in quick salvation. Wallingford has too much to say about what goes 
on. Educators seem to be willing to do anything on earth to avoid the 
necessity of getting first rate teachers in an encouraging environment. 

Those teachers, though, are the salvation of our students. They can 
do the job; and it doesn’t look as though any one else could, however 
he may finagle. A good teacher must have faith in his students; and he 
must have faith in what he teaches. (It would seem, then, that a good 
teacher must know what he teaches, a matter not always considered by the 
administrative authorities. ) 

Mr. Johnson will no doubt vastly irritate a great many educationalists, 
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teachers of composition, administrators, and architects of strange curricu- 
lums and omnium gatherum courses. He will irritate them because they can’t 
possibly fail to understand him, as they can quite excusably fail to under- 
stand the pundits. And he will irritate them because he writes so much 
better than they can. 

All in all, Campus versus Classroom is a book that any one interested 
in education—and who isn’t?—will get some sort of kick out of. For 
one reviewer, at least, it is a book worth all that the Worthies have 
thundered or insinuated, when it comes to giving a notion of what an 
education can be and how it may be got and given. 

S. A. Nock 
Kansas State College 


Counts, George S., Education and the Promise of America, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. 


Dramatic events in the immediate past have brought into sharp focus 
the moral, economic, social and political conditions and trends in American 
life. The question now before us is whether or not America can marshal 
enough intelligence and passion for democracy and unselfish service both 
to save our way of life in a world of chaos and uncertainty and to continue 
our progress toward the realization of the promise of the great tradition 
that stems from the Founding Fathers. Dr. Counts in Education and the 
Promise of America with skillful simplicity presents in sharply drawn 
silhouettes the outline of our great tradition and the forces that are 
striking at its foundation. He depicts both the positive and negative de- 
velopments and influences that are at work. 

Throughout his discussion he demonstrates faith in democracy and 
democratic processes. He states emphatically that the quality and strength 
of democracy are determined by the quality and strength of all the citizens, 
which are dependent in large measure upon all the educative forces in our 
. nation. 

Dr. Counts boldly outlines the elements of an educational program de- 
signed to preserve our great tradition and to develop and extend it into the 
common life of the future. He would base his educational program upon 
a realistic approach at all levels, combining experience and learning, and 
the ideal and the practical. He would have all citizens come into the 
possession of the common tools of learning, convictions concerning 
democratic institutions and processes, and of the disciplines of free men 
alerted to a continuous search for truth which is the basis of freedom. 

This volume constitutes a challenge to the teacher to be more than a 
master of his specialty, however great his understanding of the nature of 
the learner and his expertness in the direction of the learning process. He 
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would have the teacher also be a consecrated and intelligent guide possessed 
with a penetrating understanding of our developing civilization in its 
historical and world setting. He would have the teacher in all his relation- 
ships, as teacher and as citizen, demonstrate his sensitive devotion to the 
great conception in American civilization with its moral commitments to 
the Hebraic-Christian ethic, the humanistic spirit, the scientific method, 
to democracy and to world peace—all centered upon the unique value 
and worth of the individual, the source of all values. For the novice in the 
profession of teaching this volume will serve as an authentic chart. For 
the experienced teacher it will serve as stimulus and guide to a new 


orientation and to a renewed appreciation and devotion to his high calling. 
WALTER R. HEPNER 


San Diego State College 


Fine, Benjamin: Democratic Education, New York: Thomas Y. 


Crowell Co., 1945. Pp. iti +- 251. 

The thesis of this moderately stimulating book by the Education 
Editor of the New York Times is found in the dedication, “To Ellen and 
‘ Jill with the hope that in their generation higher education for all will 
become a reality.” There are no qualifications of the ‘‘all” in the dedication 
and there are few qualifications in the text. Apparently not even normal 
intelligence should be demanded of the students by the colleges of the 
future. 

Dr. Fine develops his thesis of education for all by contrasting the 
“democratic” education of the land grant colleges with the ‘‘aristocratic” 
education of St. John’s, and Chicago under Hutchins. One will find a 
clearer statement of the philosophies underlying the divergence in view- 
points in “General Education in a Free Society” issued by the Harvard 
committee under the leadership of Dean Buck. Nevertheless, Dr. Fine 
makes his viewpoint clear by showing the historical growth and develop- 
ment of the colleges and the increasing recognition that the curriculum 
cannot be restricted to the classical courses of the Liberal Arts. As students 
of higher education know, the classical curriculum while still offered in 
most colleges has broadened through the years and Dr. Fine is aiding 
the process of enrichment by his appeal for diversity of offerings. As 
the author says, (p. 59) “Actually thoughtful educators recognize that it 
is not a question of arguing for vocational and technical as against liberal 
and classical arts, but of the relative importance of each.” It seems probable 
that the author in his recognition of individual differences and the con- 
sequent varying offerings of the curriculum is not sympathetic with either 
a “core curriculum” or any “required” courses. 

When Dr. Fine turns from the historical to the contemporary approach, 
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he uses “a survey conducted in one hundred representative American 
colleges and universities, covering more than five thousand service men 
who have returned to their campuses.” It is unfortunate that if this survey 
is an adequate sample of the returning veterans the data are not presented 
in an adequate statistical form. The data are given predominently as quo- 
tations from individual subjects. Such statements as (p. 144; “At Holy 
Cross, a Guadalcanal veteran, after having spent a year in the hospital, 
decided to become a doctor instead of pursuing a course in economics ;”’ or, 
“At Ohio State University few veterans show a change in their interests ;” 
do not give a general picture of the veterans’ responses. The reader must 
accept the author’s statement without statistical verification that, “despite 
the claims of some educators that the veterans will ‘turn to the humanities’ 
there seems to be no actual basis for such a belief.” It would be difficult, 
however, to differ with Dr. Fine’s conclusions that the veterans want . 
“to be treated like ordinary human beings, like the civilians they were 
before they donned their uniforms . . . They are anxious and eager to 
return to the work at hand . . . They want a practical education that will 
teach them how to be independent, how to make a living, how to utilize 
their own resources to the best of their abilities...” (p. 167). Yet it is 
mentioned that the values of a “‘liberal’” or “general” education are de- 
sired as well as a ‘‘practical” education. 

The questionnaire to the parents and the students provided some inter- 
esting material and the data are presented more adequately. It is interesting 
to learn that out of the 1,000 questionnaires returned only 150 parents 
would not have their children attend college or university. Seventy- 
eight per cent of this same group of parents feel that college entrance 
requirements should be changed to permit more students to enter institu- 
tions of higher education and 70 per cent wanted the government to pay 
for the college education of their progency. When 85 per cent of the 
parents feel they want college teachers to have ‘‘a sense of humor,” “high 
character,” and “sympathy,”’ Dr. Fine believes it augurs well for a healthy 
and vivid college classroom. It is also indicative of the fact that for these 
parents values other than the intellectual are expected of the teacher and 
hence of the college. 

There is no indication, according to the data presented, that tigen 
education will be markedly changed by World War II. The author feels, 
apparently rather sadly, that sweeping reforms will have to be made from 
without rather than from within the colleges. Apparently college adminis- 
trators are in agreement that the accelerated program has no permanent 
place in higher education. Extracurricular activities. and intercollegiate 
athletics will be continued after the impact of the war has been absorbed. 

If we accept the premise that vast numbers of young men and women 
who are not now attending college would profit by a higher education, the 
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following program is urged to further democratic education: (1) the aid 
provided veterans by the federal government should be extended to 
civilians; (2) even if a student fails he should not be forced out of college 
but should be retained as long as he wishes to stay; (3) college entrance 
requirements should be minimized; (4) the curriculum should be broad- 
ened to take account of individual differences in ability and interests; (5) 
the pattern of the Minnesota General College should be the pattern of the 
future. 

But if we accept the premise that more individuals should go to college 
does the rest of the program follow? Federal aid of the competent student 
seems to this reviewer an excellent idea. But do we really aid democratic 
education by lowering standards of admission and standards of scholarship? 
By encouraging poor work do we really aid those capable of average and 
good work? It seems doubtful. 

Democratic education is here, But the problem is not as Dr. Fine suggests 
to let all prospective students in to college and let all stay regardless of 
performance. True democracy implies the opportunity of college education 
to the competent ones of each generation. The recognition of individual 
differences implies differences in a curriculum but it also implies a recogni- 
tion of the fact there are individuals lacking in ability. It is reported that 
there are 18,287 enrolled in Minnesota the spring quarter of 1946. Will 
this University, even with the aid of its General College, do a better job 
because it is larger? Rather let democratic education go forward by elimi- 
nating those individuals who prove they cannot take advantage of the 
myriad opportunities such an institution as Minnesota affords. In diversity 
of educational plans, ideas and ideals is the strength of democratic educa- 
tion. But diversity need not imply weakness nor lowering of intellectual 
attainments on the part of the students and the faculty. Dr. Fine has 
stressed the problem. It is up to the colleges and the universities to provide 
the criteria and the ideas that will answer the challenge of a true demo- 
cratic education. 

ROBERT H. BRUCE 
Professor of Psychology and Philosophy 
University of Wyoming 


Adamic, Louis, Dinner at the White House. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1946. Pp. 276. 

After the publication of Two-Way Passage, Mrs. Roosevelt invited Mr. 
and Mrs. Adamic to dinner at the White House, To the surprise of the 
Adamics, the President acted as host; and more to their surprise, Winston 
Churchill was present. The first part of Mr. Adamic’s new book is a 
detailed description of the dinner, based on complete notes that were 
written up immediately after the occasion. 
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It is an appraisal, by a shrewd and trained observer, of two men who 
have influenced the history of mankind, of Mrs. Roosevelt, and incidentally 
of the few other guests at the dinner. The second part is an account of 
Mr. Adamic’s attempts to fathom the personalities, the aims and hopes, and 
the methods of Roosevelt and Churchill. In the third part the author re- 
produces notes and notions he had jotted down between 1942 and 1945, 
all relating pretty much to what passed over the dinner table in January, 
1942. In the final section, Mr. Adamic looks to the future. 

Dinner at the White House could hardly appear at a more suitable time 
than the present, when the influence of Roosevelt and Churchill becomes 
more and more obvious as foreign affairs grow more and more involved 
and confused. The appraisal of both men that Mr. Adamic made in 1942 is 
one that seems obvious now, and would be merely platitudinous if we did 
not keep in mind that it was written in 1942. The overwhelming menace 
of the Churchill mentality to the whole world is clear enough now, but it 
was obscured when Churchill was the war hero of the Battle of Britain. 
That menace is again being forgotten in the hurly-burly of foreign affairs, 
in which we have been conducting ourselves very much in accord with the 
ideas of Winston Churchill. 

As our relations with Slavic nations grow steadily worse, it is sound 
policy for students of foreign affairs to weigh Mr. Adamic’s notes and 
observations. That is something that one can do without becoming a 
Communist, or even falling over oneself to play the game of the USSR. 
It is something one ought to do, if only to get out of the din of peace 
conference logomachy. Quoting Professor Clyde Eagleton, Mr. Adamic 
agrees that the United States ‘deliberately made [the United Nations 
Charter} as weak as we could in deference to the United States Senate’s 
strong attachment to American sovereignty, and in opposition to the 
Russians; that the “veto,”” which we denounce so lustily when the Rus- 
sians practice it, is one of our own principal devices within the Security 
. Council; that since the San Francisco Conference the USA’s contribution 
toward international peace has been inferior to that of the USSR; that when 
it comes to postwar expansion we have surpassed the Russians ; that we have 
the atom bomb; and that the problem of the future of the UN is not in 
Russia but in us.’ 

We have lacked a policy. We still lack a policy. And until we adopt 
a policy which abandons our pretense of being a super-privileged nation, 
and endeavor to bring good living to all peoples, we shall be an obstacle 
to peace and prosperity. 

Friendship between us and the USSR is essential to peace, whatever may 
happen to the British Empire. Granted that the Russians are very hard 
to understand, and that they regard us with constant suspicion. We, too, 
are hard to understand; and no one can suppose that we do not regard the 
Russians with constant suspicion. At the moment, we have all the wealth, 
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all the force, all the noise on our side; and the Russians are naturally 
Suspicious of our conduct, especially when they hear what some of our 
leading military men have to say, unargued and unrefuted. 

Furthermore, while the Russians are shrewdly winning the support of 
little nation after little nation, of submerged people after submerged 
people, we are pursuing a course that will alienate small nations. There is 
no reason why we should not be even more successful in winning the 
nations of the world than the Russians are, for we have much more to offer, 
But we do not offer it. And in not offering it we lose good business, to 
say nothing of good will. Besides, it ought to be clear even to the State 
Department that we cannot preserve the British Empire at this late day, 

There is nothing new in what Mr. Adamic says, and nothing very 
astonishing. He does say it, though, in a manner that will probably com- 
mand more attention than thoroughly documented and deeply scholarly 
works. Dinner at the White House is a conversational book, combining 
narrative interest and delineation of character with political argument. It 
reads easily and rapidly; but it makes its point. It is full of intimate 
glimpses of those in power, and those who want to be in power. In the 
best sense of the word, it is gossipy reading. 

Moreover, it is a book that would go well in any classroom where in- 
ternational affairs are discussed. It is a book that students would read with 
considerably more enjoyment, and therefore more profit, than a good many 
learned treatises. Thousands of GI’s, who are wondering what they were 
fighting for, can get a good idea of what they were told they were fighting 
for, and what has come of it. 

It will not be hard, however, for critics to discourage the reading of Mr. 
Adamic by calling Mr. Adamic names. One can only hope that our GI's 
and our teachers and some of the rest of us have learned that name-calling 
is merely the last stand of a lost cause. At least, we must hope that the 
cause of the name-callers is lost, appearances to the contrary: for the alter- 
native is death. 

S. A. Nock 
Kansas State College 


Committee on Plans, Columbia College: A College Program in 
Action, New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xi + 175. 

This short book—‘‘a discussion of family affairs carried on in public,” 
—consists of a number of committee reports on “‘the present state of health 
of Columbia College.” The first ninety pages describe, in most cases his- 
torically, present policies and practices in connection with admissions, 
organizations into junior and senior divisions, the liberal arts curriculum, 
introductory and other required and elective courses, general administra- 
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tion, teaching organization, appointments and tenure, teaching load, 
salaries, equipment and facilities, and various aspects of student life. 

No one can read this section of the report without learning a great deal 
about Columbia College. One will not, however, gain much insight into 
why Columbia College is what it is, There are only sporadic attempts to 
present a philosophy of education, or a systematic body of principles that 
explain the college program. Many assumptions about learning, as well 
as the needs of students and society are implicit in the report, but the 
committee ‘‘followed no devious (sic) paths of speculation. . . . Our first 
business is . . . to post the roads of learning so that the student may recog- 
nize the continuity of the explosive present with the historical past, and may 
intelligently use that knowledge, within the allowances of the gods, to 
develop his own later usefulness and happiness.” (p. 90f) 

The second half of the book is devoted primarily to a description of the 
Columbia College general education curriculum, which includes a two-year 
period of study of contemporary civilization, two years of course work in 
humanities, one year of music, one year of fine arts, two years of science, 
and variable amounts of foreign language, English composition, physical 
education, and hygiene. The first two years of the College curriculum are 
prescribed. The last two years provide a large measure of course election 
in terms of student interests. These ‘‘upper years” ate considered briefly 
(pp. 161-175) but long lists of readings recommended for various courses 
are included in full. 

The faculty committees seem to have devoted the major share of their 
attention to deciding what everyone coming to Columbia College should 
learn. During the past three decades, courses have been initiated, dropped, 
revised, and polished. There is little evidence that the curriculum has been 
influenced by any penetrating study of the personal needs of American 
young men in their late adolescence. Study at Columbia College is pri- 
marily thought of as ‘‘preparation for the future.” The texts are carefully 
selected. The sequence of topics is determined carefully in advance—and 
all this by the faculty. There is little real provision for the student to par- 
ticipate in the decisions that determine the purpose and content of his 
education. 

By and large the Columbia College report reflects ideas about general 
education that are in the same tradition as those appearing in the recent 
Harvard Report. The latter paid more attention to a philosophic frame- 
work, but the differences of rationale between those who have worked on 
the Columbia College program, and the College program at Harvard, and 
I might add on the College program at The University of Chicago, are few 
and insignificant. The chairman of the Columbia College committee, re- 
ferring especially to John Erskine, writes that his (Erskine’s) “inspired 
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plan for reviving general education through the use of the Great Books, 
has, since 1919, radiated from his seminar in Hamilton Hall to the four 
corners of the land.” (p. vii) 

Judging from “A College Program in Action” Columbia College is a 
place where students learn what they are told to learn. The distinction be- 
tween what subject matter exists, and what a particular, dynamic individual 
should learn at a certain time in order to enhance his development as a 
useful member of society is apparently not recognized. 

STEPHEN M. Corey, 
University of Chicago 








In the Journals 


“Opinions on Gains for American Education from Wartime Armed 
Services Training,” Chambers, M. M., American Council on Educa- 
tion, a pamphlet published on August 12, 1946. 


This is a preliminary report on the two-year study now being conducted 
by the Commission on Implications of Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams, 

“How good was wartime armed services classification of personnel? 
What feature, if any, should be adapted and developed in peacetime 
civilian education? Did military trainees get valuable technical or other 
training which would have been inaccessible to them in civil life? What 
are the lessons for full development of human resources? Do schools and 
colleges have sufficient testing and counseling staffs? What is the role of 
teachers in improving the guidance service?” . . . 

“As a preliminary nontechnical exploratory inquiry, the Commission’s 
staff recently asked the opinions of 180 civilian educators on the foregoing 
points. In all cases these individuals had wartime experience in or with 
the armed services as instructors, supervisors, directors of training, testing 
technicians, personnel officers, or in other assignments affording close 
observation of classification and training.”. . . 

“Replies were received from 163 respondents. A synthesis of their 
opinions follows: 

“Wartime armed services experience indicates that personnel classifica- 
tion based on specifically validated tests and personal interviewing is 
adaptable to much wider use in American education. 

“Particularly promising for experimentation and adaptation for new 
advances are the aircrew classification tests, the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program and Navy V-12 prognostic tests and achievement series, and 
the coordination and dexterity tests for trade skills, The cumulative 
personnel record of measured achievements has great possibilities for 
education and for industry. 

“In a considerable variety of fields armed-services trainees received 
costly and valuable training which many of them would have been unable 
to finance in civil life. Some of this was unwanted and some is unlikely 
to be directly utilized, but much of it constitutes important personal and 
community assets. 

“The armed-services classification and training systems uncovered reser- 
voirs of undeveloped talents, and strongly indicate the need of greatly 
expanded scholarship systems for able civilian students. 

“Colleges and school systems should be provided with competent full- 
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time testing experts at the rate of at least one per 1,000 students, plus 
essential clerical assistance and good equipment, and the service of expert 
counselors of students at a much more frequent rate. 

“Formal pre-service or in-service training in guidance and counseling 
is desirable for many teachers at all levels, but not indispensable for all; 
an economical and successful service requires cooperation between teachers 
and experts in testing and guidance in each institution and system of 
schools.” 

Six questions were asked of these men and the tabulation of their replies 
is given on the following 9 pages of the report. 

Part II, dealing with characteristics of service programs, is a summary 
of 258 replies from school men in the service who had opportunity to 
observe them. The replies are tabulated as follows: 








No Order of Frequency 





Characteristics Yes No Response of Affirmatives 

Clarity and definiteness of aims 224 23 11 2 
Eliminating nonessential content 205 36 17 4 
More frequent achievement testing 185 59 14 5 
Helpful supervision of instruction 142 94 22 10 
More in-service teacher training 143 99 16 9 
More and better use of visual aids 238 10 10 1 
More “learning by performance” 219 27 12 3 
Better classroom discipline 177 54 27 6 
Small classes and individual work 147 96 15 8 
Short intensive courses open to stu- 

dents qualified and wanting them 160 76 22 7 





Part III in this report gives the opinions of 2,000 veterans now in schools 
in various sections of the country. Too long for inclusion in detail in this 
review, the tabulation of replies appears to indicate that the veterans think 
that civilian courses need not be made more rigorous than they are now; 
that more use should be made of teaching devices such as maps, charts, 
films, and models; that they received specialized training in the service 
which would not have been available to them in civilian life; and that 
“by and large the veteran has a sound respect for his college and his 
professors, and that in general he is not disgruntled concerning the teachers 
or the methods of the civilian institution.” 

An extensive bibliography on armed services training is given on the 
final 23 pages of this report. 


“The Low State of Higher Learning,” Owen, Lyle, The American 
Mercury, August, 1946. 
Mr. Owen points out shortcomings he has found in higher education in 
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his experiences in four different States, with special emphasis on the foot- 
ball hero who must somehow pass, and on the deans and others who con- 
spite to bring about that happy event. 

“To do a decent job, a college must either be strict in what is let in, or 
ruthless in what is thrown out. Without one or the other of these methods, 
or a combination of them, a college becomes merely a fancier high school 
for older adolescents, If all comers are to be admitted, probably a third of 
the freshmen should later be thrown out.” . . . 

“Nothing so quenches the enthusiasm of the teacher as a too-utilitarian 
view of his wares. Yet the home, the earlier schooling, and their own 
limited intelligence and imagination have combined to bring nearly half 
our students to college with no interest in ideas.” . . . 

Mr. Owen’s unhappy experience seems to relate to pre-war years, and one 
wonders if he will not be a little more optimistic after he has taught 
his first class of returned veterans. 


J. AA. 








Reported to Us 


Miss May Ewald, Registrar of the State Teachers College at Newark, 
New Jersey for the past thirty-two years, resigned in June. She will be 
succeeded by Mrs. Louis Boyd Stose. 


A. E. Ottewell, Registrar of the University of Alberta for the past 18 
years, died on July 31. 


The Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, has changed its 
corporate name to Bradley University. This is its fiftieth anniversary year. 


The Council on Dental Education of the American Dental Association, in 
co-operation with a committee of the American Association of Dental 
Schools, has set up a program of mental and manual aptitude tests to be given 
each year to entering students in the dental schools. The tests will not be 
employed as a condition of admission, but it is hoped by their use over 
an extended period to gather data on the question of who should study 
dentistry. Dr. Shailer A. Peterson, formerly Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, has been appointed on a full-time basis as 
Director of Educational Measurements to administer the program. 


The JouRNAL takes pride in the fact that an article entitled Education 
for Leadership, which first appeared in our issue for January, 1940, has 
been included in Bachelor and Henry’s “Current Thinking and Writing”, 
a textbook in Freshman English just published by the D. Appleton-Century 
Co. 


William R. Howell, Registrar of Washington College, Chestertown, 
Maryland, since 1927, has asked to be relieved of these duties in order to 
return to full-time service in the department of Social Studies. His successor 
as Registrar is Dr. Arthur L. Davis, Professor of German. 


Temple University will conduct its annual Seminar on Reading Disabili- 
ties from February 3 to February 7, 1947, inclusive. Lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and discussions will be used to develop the central theme: Differen- 
tiated Corrective and Remedial Reading. Nationally known specialists in 
reading and related fields will conduct the seminars and demonstrations. 
Enrollment is limited by advance registration. Further information may 
be obtained from Dr. Emmett Betts, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Donald R. Watson, formerly Registrar and Director of Research, San 
Diego State College, has been appointed Dean of General Education. Dr. 
Alfred E. White succeeds him as Registrar. Other appointments include J. 
W. Ault as Dean of Professional Education and Hubert C. Peiffer, Jr., as 
Dean of Student Personnel and Guidance. 


The following memorial is reprinted from The Reflector of Peabody 
College: 


CALM COMPANION 


After almost two decades of service in one post, Peabody’s beloved 
registrar, Dr. James Russell Robinson, has been retired by death. 

Dr. Robinsin was distinctly adapted by temperament and experience for 
his duties. He was poised, patient, and precise in the administration of his 
responsible office. He possessed sympathy and understanding, yet held 
to strict standards when principles were involved. Records were sacred to 
him, yet he was not unmindful of those items of a student’s personality 
that may not be entered upon pages. He knew that Peabody offers credits— 
and much more. 

Dr. Robinson's life span covered the years and days between July 8, 
1886, and May 31, 1946. He was thus robbed of a decade Biblically prom- 
ised as the average years of a man, and we at Peabody know that his spirit 
was at full strength even as his flesh became weak. 

His vigor of mind and heart came through wide experience. He endured 
much labor and sacrifice to gain his education. He graduated with his A.B. 
from the University of Kentucky at the age of 23; he received his M.A. 
from Kentucky at 25. His Ph.D. was awarded at Peabody when he was 41. 
He served in Kentucky high schools as history teacher and principal 
(Walton, Richmond, Waco), but entered upon duties as registrar of the 
Eastern State Teachers College (Richmond) at the “ideal age” of 32. 
_ Peabody needed him, however, after he had earned the doctorate. His 

research subject was ‘Instructional Records.” 

Dr. Robinson was a member of significant professional organizations 
related to his work. He served terms as secretary (1934) and president 
(1942-44) of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(1943-1946). On the campus he was a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Delta Pi, Peabody Alumni Association (life member), the Com- 
mittee of Eleven. He wrote thoughtfully though occasionally for various 
educational journals, with his more frequent contributions to the JOURNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS. 

Dr. Robinson is survived by Mrs. Robinson—born Mary Lois Martin of 
Cynthiana, Ky.; by his son Nelson, now Lieutenant Commander, United 
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States Navy, and instructor in mathematics at Annapolis; by his daughter 
Mary Russell, now Mrs. Edward Herod. There also survive in the hearts 
of his fellow-workers in his church, his fellow-teachers on the Peabody 
campus, and his fellow-registrars throughout the Nation, those recollections 


of a calm companion that time will not readily erase. 
H.A.W. 


The following ruling, requested by Mr. Ernest Miller from the legal 
department of the University of Chicago, is passed on to other registrars 
because it will have application on many campuses: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DATE May 15, 1946 

DEPARTMENT Registrar 

DEPARTMENT B. M. O. Legal 
(Treasurer's Office) 


To Mr. Ernest C. Miller 
From Howard H. Moore 
IN RE: Change of Name 


You have advised this office that a student who previously graduated from the 
University has requested that the diploma which he received be reissued in his new 
name which he adopted subsequent to receiving the degree. The question raised, 
therefore, is whether a change of name can be retroactive. As you know, there is 
no objection under the Illinois law to a person’s changing his name as long as the 
change is not done for a fraudulent purpose, and a Statute of this State provides for 
a change of name by a court proceeding. The statutory method is not exclusive, how- 
ever, and a person may still change his name merely by adopting a new one. I 
have been unable to find any case in Illinois or elsewhere which provides that a 
change of name may be made retroactive. The Illinois Statute provides that a person 
may assume another name by which he shall be “afterwards called and known.” 
A change of name in Illinois under a court proceeding, therefore, could not be 
retroactive, and such is probably the common law rule. We believe, therefore, that 
you should not reissue a new diploma to an individual] under a name different 
from that under which the diploma was originally issued. As you have previously 
been advised, we think it is proper to change a student’s name on your records on 
request upon your being furnished with proper evidence of change. There would be 
no objection in such case to issuing certificates of credit under the new name. 


1947 NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS AVAILABLE TO 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS AND TO COLLEGES 


The American Council on Education has announced the eighth annual 
administration of its National Teacher Examinations. These tests will be 
administered in official examining centers throughout the United States 
on February 8 and February 15 in 1947. 

Arrangements are now being made for the establishment of examining 
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centers in connection with school systems and collegiate institutions en- 
gaged in teacher education, 

The National Teacher Examinations were made available by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education as an aid to administrators in their efforts to 
improve the selection of teachers. The tests included in the battery are 
designed to provide objective measurement of certain of the abilities and 
knowledges of prospective teachers. They measure the intellectual, aca- 
demic, and cultural backgrounds of prospective teachers, and are used in 
combination with records of experience, academic marks, ratings in 
various aspects of personality, etc., in the evaluation of an individual’s 
qualifications for teaching. 

Superintendents and Boards of Education in many localities require 
teaching applicants to present National Teacher Examination records. The 
examinations are also used in colleges as qualifying examinations and as 
guidance instruments to provide additional bases for student self-study 
of individual strengths and weaknesses in areas measured by tests. 

The sponsors of the program emphasize the fact that misuse of the 
examination results as a sole basis for teacher selection is opposed, Records 
of experience, academic marks, ratings of various aspects of personality, 
etc., should be considered in addition to the National Teacher Examination 
record in the evaluation of a prospective teacher’s competency. 

Used in combination with additional information of the types named, 
it is believed that the National Teacher Examination results can con- 
tribute materially to the attainment of education’s fundamental goal, the 
provision of the best possible instruction for young people in the schools. 

Arrangements for cooperation in the Teacher Examination Project may 
be made by writing to Dr. David G, Ryans, Associate Director, National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations, American Council on Education, 15 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, New York. 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION POLICIES CONCERNING 
COLLEGE STAFFS 


The following statement has been issued by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools Commission on Colleges and 
Universities. 

“Colleges and universities are being called upon today to accept students 
up to the limit of all available housing facilities. In many institutions 
this involves a larger number of students than could normally be instructed 
by the present faculty. The number of well-qualified college instructors 
who are not already in educational service is distinctly limited. Question 
has been raised as to the attitude of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools during this emergency with respect to: 
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(1) the teaching loads of faculty members; and (2) the addition to 
instructional staffs of persons whose qualifications are below those nor- 
mally acceptable for college faculty members. This statement defines the 
policies of the Board of Review of the Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities on these points. The following policies are applicable only for 
the period during which student enrollments increase more rapidly than 
the supply of well-qualified instructors. 

“1. In the current emergency it is the duty of every institution to accept 
all the students for which it can provide housing and instruction of an 
acceptable quality. Every effort should be made to recruit well-qualified 
college instructors who are not now in educational service. 

“2. If more well-qualified students seek admission than could normally 
be cared for by the available faculty, the first adjustment should be an 
increase in the average size of classes. The North Central Association will 
raise no objection during the current emergency to an increase in the 
studeut-faculty ratio, in case the average clock-hours of teaching and the 
average qualifications of faculty members remain substantially unchanged. 

“3, After the possibilities of caring for additional students by increas- 
ing the size of classes are exhausted, consideration should next be given 
to an increase in the number of clock-hours of teaching by faculty members. 
The North Central Association will raise no objection to increases in 
teaching-hour loads, provided: (1) the adjustment is made with the con- 
sent of the instructor concerned; and (2) the increase in hours of teaching 
is accompanied by some corresponding reduction in other types of duties 
and responsibilities. In cases where the teaching load is increased sub- 
stantially beyond normal without opportunity for reduction in non-teaching 
duties, there might well be appropriate additional remuneration on an 
overtime basis. 

“4. If neither of the foregoing adjustments is sufficient to meet the 
situation, the institution may find it necessary to add members to the 
teaching staff who, because of the shortage of well-prepared instructors, 
will in many instances have qualifications lower than the standard the 
institution has maintained in the past. In case the appointment of new 
instructors lowers the average qualifications of the faculty, the North 
Central Association will raise no objection during the current emergency, 
provided: (1) the appointments are recognized as temporary by all con- 
cerned; (2) these new instructors are assigned only to the teaching of 
courses for which they are reasonably well qualified. 

“Institutions should not accept more students than can be cared for 
by the adjustments outlined in the preceding paragraphs. It is believed 
that it would be better for some students to wait a year or two before 
entering college than to enter now and be given instruction of inferior 
quality.” 
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Professor Floyd W. Reeves, of the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed Secretary of the Commission on Colleges and Universities of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, to 
succeed Professor John Dale Russell. Mr. Russell is retiring from the 
Secretaryship because of his appointment as Director of the Division of 
Higher Education in the United States Office of Education. Professor 
Norman Burns, also of the University of Chicago, has been named Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the Commission, to assist Mr. Reeves. The office of the 
Secretary of the Commission will continue to be located at the University 
of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


A five-year program in which 33 selected universities and colleges in the 
South will join to “‘vitalize instruction” has been announced by O. C. 
Carmichael, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

The project will be financed by a special grant to the Foundation of 
$700,000 from Carnegie Corporation of New York plus $200,000 from 
the co-operating institutions, making available a total of $900,000. 

“The program,” Mr, Carmichael said, “is based upon the belief that 
probably the greatest single need in American higher education today is 
to vitalize instruction. Dull teaching may result from the incapacity of the 
teacher; more often it derives from his intellectual inactivity. Clearly, the 
surest way to improve instruction is to stimulate creative activity and re- 
search among teachers. 

“Among the generally accepted barriers to creative intellectual activity 
in the average college faculty are heavy teaching loads which allow no time 
for independent study ; low salaries which must be supplemented by summer 
teaching or other lucrative employment; inadequate library facilities; and 
the limited opportunities to get intellectual stimulus from colleagues in the 
same field. Lowering these barriers, as we hope to do through this program, 
will strengthen higher education at one of its weakest points.” 

University Centers have been set up at Atlanta, Nashville, New Orleans 
and in North Carolina, each center serving as the focal point for several 
colleges; in the case of North Carolina, Duke University at Durham and 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill will serve jointly. The 
grouping is as follows: 


ATLANTA CENTER—EMORY UNIVERSITY 


(With the University of Georgia, Georgia School of Technology, 
Agnes Scott College, Atlanta Art Association and 
Columbia Theological Seminary co-operating) 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Huntington College, Montgomery, Alabama 
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John B, Stetson University, Deland, Florida 
Mercer University, Macon, Georgia 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia 


NASHVILLE CENTER—VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


(With Peabody College for Teachers and Scarritt College co-operating) 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama 

Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas 

University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee 

Southwestern, Memphis, Tennessee 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky 


New ORLEANS CENTER—-THE TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 


Centenary College, Shreveport, Louisiana 

Louisiana College, Pineville, Louisiana 

Loyola University of the South, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 


NoRTH CAROLINA CENTER—DUKE UNIVERSITY, DURHAM; 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 


College of Charleston, Charleston, South Carolina 

Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina 

Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina 

Wofford and Converse Colleges, Spartanburg, South Carolina (serving 
as one unit) 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, North Carolina 


The Foundation will provide $15,000 annually for five years to each 
of the university centers, and they have agreed to add individually $5,000 
a year. Each of the twenty college units will receive $4,000 annually, which 
the college will supplement with $1,000 a year, Mr. Carmichael said. 

“These funds may be used,’’ he continued, “to stimulate creative activity, 
to finance full or part time research during both term-time and summer, 
and to purchase research materials as well as library books. Increased in- 
tellectual stimulation for the faculty members of the smaller co-operating 
colleges will also be provided by bringing them into closer contact with 
colleagues in the same academic fields at other colleges and universities. 
Project funds are not expected to be available for securing advanced 
degrees. 

“Each university center will have its faculty committee to select individual 
participants in the plan, and its co-ordinator who will arrange visits of 
college instructors to the university campus, contacts with members of the 
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university faculty, use of library facilities and visits to participating col- 
leges in the regional group.” 

Prior to becoming president of the Carnegie Foundation early this year, 
Mr, Carmichael was chancellor of Vanderbilt University where, from 
1935 to 1945, he served successively as dean of the graduate school and 
senior college, vice chancellor and, starting in 1937, as chancellor. From 
1926 to 1935, he was president of Alabama College where, from 1922 to 
1926, he had served as dean and assistant to the president. 


RADIO SCRIPTS ON GERMANY 


A new series of radio scripts on the problem of Germany is announced 
by the Society for the Prevention of World War III. The scripts will trace 
the development of militarism in Germany under Frederick the Great, 
Bismarck, Kaiser Wilhelm, the Weimar Republic and finally, Hitler, and 
will show why Germany has been the cause of two world wars in a 
generation. 

The Society for the Prevention of World War III is a non-profit educa- 
tional organization. Its purpose is to acquaint the American public with 
the dangers to world peace still inherent in the German nation and to 
recommend steps that will prevent Germany from preparing for another 
war. When the Society was founded in 1943 Rex Stout was elected 
president. 

The scripts can be used in a variety of ways—on the air, over a P.A. 
system, in club meetings, community centers, radio workshops, school as- 
semblies, and classrooms. Teachers of English, speech, dramatics, current 
events, and history will find the scripts especially useful. 

Miss Gretta Baker, well-known script writer and member of the faculty 
at New York University, will write the scripts. 

Scripts will be released bi-monthly starting in September and may be 
obtained without charge from the Radio Department, Society for the 
Prevention of World War III, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IN VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALS 


Recently the Educational Retraining Division of the Medical Rehabilita- 
tion Service in the Veterans’ Administration established an educational 
program to be carried on in the Veterans’ Administration Hospitals for 
patients during the convalescent period. The objective of the program is 


.to provide purposeful educational activities, on the secondary school level, 


which may be of direct value to the veteran after his discharge from the 
hospital, either in the form of high school credit, or in advancement in his 
vocational preparation. 
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The offerings have been selected entirely from the present USAFI 
educational program, Arrangements have been made to obtain the same 
courses, textbooks, and examinations as are used in the USAFI program. 
All lesson correction service and the grading of final examinations will 
be performed by the regular staff of the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, with which the Veterans’ Administration has a contract 
for such services. A competent staff of trained and experienced teachers will 
assist the students in individual or small group instruction. 

In each instance where the veteran may desire credit for this work, the 
educational staff at the hospital plans to communicate in advance with 
the patient's high school, seeking the school’s advice relative to the pro- 
posed studies, and asking whether upon satisfactory completion, the achieve- 
ment may be evaluated in terms of credit. 

This program has been commended by the Commission on Accreditation 
of Service Experiences of the American Council on Education. As the 
co-ordinating agency, the Commission has outlined the program to the 
regional accrediting associations and other organizations which are con- 
cerned directly with the question of credit for educational experience. Since 
the courses, educational materials, and examinations are identical with 
those of the USAFI program, which has already received virtual acceptance 
for credit, it is hoped that this program may have the approval of orga- 
nizations and associations of State Departments of Education and of higher 
institutions. 

THOMAS N. BARROWS 
U. S. Office of Education 


Eprror’s NOTE: The Executive Committee of the A.A.C.R. has taken action en- 
dorsing this program and recommending acceptance of the credit involved. 




















Members of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars 


Epitor’s NOTE: Notwithstanding the great care that has been taken to keep this 
list correct and complete, errors do appear, and there are often changes which are 
not reported to the Association. Every member is requested to bring all omissions or 
corrections to the attention of Miss Marjorie Cutler, Second Vice President of the 


A.A.C.R. 


(The individual in whose name membership is held bears the title of 
Registrar unless otherwise indicated) 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Virginia Hendrick 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Charles W. Edwards 

Athens College, Athens, L. DeL. Wallace, Dean-Registrar 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Felix C. Robb 

Howard College, Birmingham, Mrs. Helen Kirkland 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Norma Williams 

Judson College, Marion, Mrs, Paul B. Anderson 

Marion Institute, Marion, Mrs. Julia Wilkerson 

St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Rt. Rev. John Capesius, O.S.B., Dean 
Snead Junior College, Boaz, J. Edwin Rush, Dean and Registrar 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile County, Louis J. Boudousquie 
State Teachers College, Florence, Vera Grace Mobley 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Allen Clifton Shelton 

State Teachers College, Troy, Mrs. Lucile B. Sawtell, Associate Registrar 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Mrs. A. N. Cohen 

University of Alabama, University, William F, Adams, Director of Admissions 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College, Helen M. Jorgensen 


ARIZONA 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Win R. Hensley 
Arizona State College, Tempe, H. D. Richardson 
Gila Junior College, Thatcher, Nellis Lee, Secretary-Registrar 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Jeanne P. Butler, Assistant Registrar 
University of Arizona, Tucson, C. Zaner Lesher 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Monticello, James H. Hutchinson, 
Dean and Registrar 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, G. R. Turrentine, Dean and Registrar 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, G. Y. Short, Registrar and Examiner 

Central College, Conway 

Harding College, Searcy, W. K. Summitt 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, R. T. Proctor 
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Hendrix College, Conway, Elizabeth Taylor 

State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Magnolia, Matsye Gantt 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, E. Q. Brothers, Dean 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Fred L. Kerr, Registrar and Examiner 


CALIFORNIA 


Beulah College, Upland, Alma B. Cassel, Dean of Instruction and Registrar 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, L. W. Jones 

California Polytechnic School, San Luis Obispo, Eugene A. Egan 

Chapman College, Whittier, Bert C. Williams 

Ciaremont Colleges, Claremont, Elizabeth Peet 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Sister Mary Andrew 

College of Osteopathic Physicians & Surgeons, Los Angeles, Will Rodgers 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, Dr. Ernest G. Sloman, Dean 
and Registrar 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Ellen L. Deering, Associate Registrar 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Sister M. Anita 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, D’Lila J. Smycox 

Humboldt State College, Arcata, Mrs. Myrtle M. McKittrick 

Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Sister M. Felicia 

La Sierra College, Arlington, Willeta Carlsen 

La Verne College, La Verne, Mrs. Ethel Hollinger 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Dorothy B. Stinson, Dean of Admissions 

Los Angeles College, Los Angeles, Rev. J. G. Yallaly, C.M. 

Loyola University at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Catherine F, Emenaker 

Mills College, Mills College P.O., Mrs. Neveda B. Hughes, Recorder 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Sister Mary Teresa 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady 

Pacific Bible College of Azusa, Azusa, Geraldine Hess 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, Edwin C. Walter 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Marie H. Huff 

Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, John A. Anderson, Dean of Records 

Pomona College, Claremont, Margaret Maple, Recorder 

Riverside College, Riverside, W. O. Noble 

Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, Michael J. Brickley 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Alfred E. White 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Florence Vance 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Joe H. West 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Martha E. Burrill 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Louise B. Hallberg 

Scripps College, Claremont, Mrs. Cecily A. Hall 

Stanford University, Stanford University, H. Donald Winbigler 

Stockton Junior College, Stockton, Louis L. Windmiller 

University of California, Berkeley, Thomas B. Steel 

University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, W. C. Pomeroy 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Mrs. Esther Mertins, Recorder 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco, William J. Dillon 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Blanche L. Nielsen 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Howard W. Patmore 

Westmont College, Santa Barbara, Keith Rees 

Whittier College, Whittier, Charles B. Spaulding 
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Williams College, Berkeley, Irene C. Hopkins 
Yuba College, Marysville, James F, Knappen 


CANADA 


Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Miss R. M. Thompson 

McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, T. H. Matthews 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, Elvin J. Bengough 

Mount Saint Vincent College, Rockingham, Nova Scotia, Sister Francis d’Assisi, Dean 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce 

St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Rev. J. H. Gillis 

Sir George Williams College, Montreal, Douglas B. Clarke, Acting Registrar 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Charles B. Wood 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Douglas Frederick Stephen Chevrier 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario, K. P. R. Neville 


COLORADO 


Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, Dorothy Gelhaus 

Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Ft. Collins, C. W. Ferguson 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Mrs. Josephine Morrow 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, T. C. Doolittle 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, R. M. Carson 

Colorado Women’s College, Denver, Elizabeth Wood Gerould 

Fort Lewis Branch of the Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, Hesperus, 
C. W. McLain 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Sister Mary Florence 

Mesa County Junior College, Grand Junction, Mrs. Mattie F. Dorsey 

Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Mrs. Lulu L. Cuthbertson 

Regis College, Denver, Rev. Eugene Henry Kessler, Dean and Registrar 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, Mrs. Dorothy De Miller 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Ralph Prator, Director of Admissions 

University of Denver, Denver, Marjorie M. Cutler 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Herbert J. Dorricott 


CONNECTICUT 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Sister M. Dorilda, O.P. 
Connecticut College for Women, New London, Katherine G. Hunter Peugh 
Hillyer Junior College, Hartford, Ruth E. Bliss 
Larson Junior College, Hamden, Mrs. Maleska S. Robinson 
New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Owen W. McDowell 
New Haven YMCA Junior College, New Haven, Julia M. Stockover 
Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, Sister M. Consilia 
Trinity College, Hartford, Arthur Adams 
United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, H. S,. Sharp, Comdr., U.S.C.G., 
Commandant of Cadets, Registrar 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Thomas E. Roberts, Assistant Director 
Yale University, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Loomis Havemeyer, 
Assistant Dean 
DELAWARE 
University of Delaware, Newark, Charles W. Bush 
Women’s College of the University of Delaware, Newark, Gertrude Sturges 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University, Washington, Hazel H. Feagans 

Catholic University of America, Washington, Catherine R. Rich 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington, Sister Mary Justine 

Georgetown University, Washington, Thomas F. Maher 

George Washington University, Washington, B. H. Jarman 

Graduate School, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, Barbara P. Burrow 

Howard University, Washington, F. D. Wilkinson 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, John H. Williams 

National University, Washington, Mrs. Alice R. Conner 

Seventh-Day Adventist Theological Seminary, Takoma Park, Washington, Theodora 
Wirak 

Southeastern University, Washington, Lucile Clagett 

Trinity College, Washington, Sister Catherine Dorothea, President 

Washington College of Law, Washington, Mrs. Gladys B. Middlemiss 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma Park, Washington, Eunice J. Rozema 

Wilson Teacher’s College, Washington, C. M. Huber, Assistant to President and 
Registrar 

FLORIDA 

Barry College, Miami, Sister M. deLellis, O.P. 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, William H. Hale, Dean 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Milton W. Carothers; Eva May 
Atwood, Assistant Registrar 

Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville, Eugenia Sistruck 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Barbara Rowe 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Anna B. Treat 

University of Florida, Gainesville, R. S. Johnson 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, K. Malcolm Beal 

University of Tampa, Tampa, M. C. Rhodes, Dean of Admissions . 


GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, S. Guerry Stukes 

Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College, Tifton, Claude Gray 

Atlanta Junior College and Georgia Evening College, Atlanta, Ernest E. Emory, 
Acting Registrar 

Atlanta University and Morehouse College, Atlanta, J. P. Whittaker 

Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Eugenia W. Stone 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ella DeTong Winfield 

Clark College, Atlanta, Alphonso A. McPheeters, Dean-Registrar 

Emory University, Emory University, J. G. Stipe, Director of Admissions 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, H. W. Alexander, Acting Registrar 

Georgia Military Academy, College Park, K. G. Skaggs, Dean 

Georgia Military College, Milledgeville, R. A. Thorne 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Lloyd W. Chapin 

Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, T. E. Smith 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, H. Taylor 

Georgia State Woman's College, Valdosta, Mrs. Caroline Parrish Thomas 

Georgia Teachers’ College, Collegeboro, Viola Perry 

LaGrange College, LaGrange, E. A. Bailey, Dean and Registrar 

Mercer University, Macon, J. D. Blair 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Mrs. Anna Groves 
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North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Will D. Young 

Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe, Philip Weltner, President 

Paine College, Augusta, W. L. Graham 

Piedmont College, Demorest, Emma Fleming 

Riverside Junior College of Riverside Military Academy, Gainesville, James K. 
Mooney 

Shorter College, Rome, Louise Thompson 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Viola L. Jenson 

University of Georgia, Athens, James Ralph Thaxton 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Elizabeth Winn 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Helen MacNeil 


IDAHO 
Albion State Normal School, Albion, Harold J. Soeters 
Boise Junior College, Boise, Mrs. Mary T. Hershey 
The College of Idaho, Caldwell, Bess Steunenberg 
Lewiston State Normal School, Lewiston, C. C. Lame 
North Idaho Junior College, Coeur d’Alene, Helen Eggers 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Donald D. DuSault 
University of Idaho, Southern Branch, Pocatello, Anna B. Capellen 


ILLINOIS 


American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Charles J. Haake, Educational Director 

Augustana College & Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Godfrey W. Swanbeck 

Aurora College, Aurora, James E. Crimi, Assistant Registrar 

Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Suzanne G. Rinck 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Mother Mariella Bremner 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, Theresa M. Renner 

Bradley University, Peoria, Asa Carter 

Carthage College, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Marjorie E. Starks 

Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Mrs. Genevieve Lyngby 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Emma Fleer Muller, Director of Personnel and 

Registrar 

Chicago, The School of the Art Institute of, Chicago, Lloyd H. Cowan 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Mildred 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, W. F. Kruse 

DePaul University, Chicago, John C. McHugh, University Examiner 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Blanche C. Thomas 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, T. W. Mueller, Dean and Registrar 

Englewood Evening Junior College, Chicago, Chester R. Powers 

Eureka College, Eureka, T. E. Wiggins 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, P. E. Keen 

Evanston Collegiate Institute, Evanston, Reuben C. Schellhase 

George Williams College, Chicago, G. L. Schuytema, Registrar and Examiner 

Greenville College, Greenville, Bethany Jane Smith 

Herz! City Junior College, Chicago, J. M. McCallister, Personnel Director and 
Registrar 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ernest G. Hildner, Jr., Dean and Registrar 
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Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, W. E. Kelly and Agnes Kaufman 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Elsie Brenneman 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Mildred Hunt 

James Millikin University, Decatur, Raymond R. Brewer, Acting Registrar 

Knox College, Galesburg, Rothwell G. Stephens 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy 

Le Clerc College, Belleville, Sister M. Carmel, S.S.N.D. 

Lincoln College of Law, Springfield, Ellen M. Rourke 

Loyola University, Chicago, Bertram J. Steggert 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Mary Baird 

McKendree College, Lebanon, R. B. Hohn 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Inez Hogue 

Monticello College, Godfrey, Virginia Harth 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Catherine A. Bowes 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister Mary St. Helen Donahue 

National College of Education, Evanston, M. Frances McElroy 

North Central College, Naperville, C. C. Hower 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Mrs. Edith Leifheit 

North Park College, Chicago, Oscar E. Olson 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Katherine George 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Linford A. Marquart 

Principia College, Elsah, Mrs. Gretchen M. Happ 

Quincy College, Quincy, Rev. August Reyling 

Rockford College, Rockford, Lorena M. Church 

Roosevelt College, Chicago, D. H. Steward 

Rosary College, River Forest, Sister M. Fidelis 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, Rev. Daniel W. Kucera, O.S.B. 

St. Frances Xavier College for Women, Chicago, Sister Mary Charlotte Holland 

Schurz Evening Jr. College, Chicago, J. J. Hackett 

Sherwood Music School, Chicago, Arthur Wildman, Assistant Musical Director 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Henriette Nordsieck 

Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, Marjorie Shank 

Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Roman A. Hodalski 

Thornton Township Junior College, Harvey, Jane L. Ridder 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ernest C. Miller, Registrar; Valerie C. Wickhem, 
Director of Admissions 

University of Illinois, Urbana, G. P. Tuttle 

Western Illinois State Teacher’s College, Macomb, Hertha Voss 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Enock C. Dyrness, Vice-President and Registrar 

Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, J. Anthony Humphreys 

Wright City Junior College, Chicago, Martin Schlichting 


INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson, Leona Nelson 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, Stanley Norris 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Leo M. Hauptman 

Butler University, Indianapolis, C, R. Maxam 

Central Normal College, Danville, Lowell H. DeMoss 

De Pauw University, Greencastle, Veneta Kunter 

Earlham College, Richmond, Opal Thornburg 

Evansville College, Evansville, G. R. McCoy 
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Franklin College, Franklin, Virfsel Roe 

Goshen College, Goshen, Paul Bender 

Hanover College, Hanover, Leona Snyder, Acting Registrar 

Huntington College, Huntington, Edna Shipley 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Robert E. Mason 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Harry E. Elder 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Thomas A. Cookson 

Indianapolis College of Pharmacy, Indianapolis, Harriet L. Butler 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Mrs. Cora Wise Helman 

Marian College, Indianapolis, Sister M. Estelle 

Purdue University, Lafayette, R. B. Stone, Registrar; R. B, Zumstein, Associate 
Member 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Mary Gilbert 

St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Sister M. Edith 

Saint Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Collegeville, Rev. Cletus George Kern, C.P.P.S. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Sister Celeste 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Sister Mary David 

Taylor University, Upland, J. Arthur Howard 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Rev. Louis J. Thornton, C.S.C. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, A. F. Scribner 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Robert S. Harvey 


IOWA 


Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Sister Mary De Pazzi, O.S.F., Dean and Registrar 

Central College, Pella, William G. King. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Eunicia Dougherty, B.V.M. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, John A. Fisher 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, W. D. Gray 

Creston Junior College, Creston, Charles E. Hill 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy & Surgery, John B. Shumaker, Dean 

Drake University, Des Moines, Emma J. Scott 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Bethana McCandless 

Iowa State College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts, Ames, J. R. Sage 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Marshall R. Beard 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, G. E. King 

Kletzing College, University Park, R. W. Parsons 

Loras College, Dubuque, Rev. F. J. Houlahan 

Luther College, Decorah, R. A. Haatvedt 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Ira J. Gwinn 

Mount Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Sister Mary Eleanor, Dean and 
Registrar 

Mt. St. Clare College and Academy, Clinton, Sister Mary Regis Cleary 

Northwestern Junior College, Orange City, H. V. E, Stegeman 

Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Sister Hazel M. Roth, Dean 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Rev. Leo C. Sterck 

Simpson College, Indianola, Mrs. Edna D. Miller, Acting Registrar 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, P. J. Blommers 

Trinity College, Sioux City, Brother Alfred G. Beigel, S.M. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, F. W. Kracher 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, R. M. Deming 

Waldorf College, Forest City, Mrs. Ethel B. Ellickson 
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Wartburg College, Waverly, A. D. Cotterman 
Western Union College, LeMars, E. M. Miller 
William Penn College, Oskaloosa, Cassa Mae Conover 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin, B. A. Gessner, Dean 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Emil O. Deere, Dean-Registrar 

Bethel College, North Newton, R. S. Goertz, Dean-Registrar 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Mrs. Med R. Hale 

Central College, McPherson, Russell J. Anderson, Dean 

College of Emporia, Emporia, Bernhard P. Heubner 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Standlee V. Dalton 

Friends University, Wichita, Iva V. Pickering 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, S. A. Nock, 
Director of Admissions 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Ray C. Maul 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, J. U. Massey 

Marymount College, Salina, Sister Madeleva Fenton 

McPherson College, McPherson, L. Avery Fleming, Dean and Registrar 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Sister Mary Bonaventure McKenna, O.S.B. 

Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, W. A. Fletcher 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Virginia Jennings 

Sacred Heart Junior College, Wichita, Sister M. Lioba 

St. John’s College, Winfield, W. H. Wente 

’ St. Mary College, Xavier, Sister Ann Elizabeth 

Southwestern College, Winfield, William J. Poundstone 

Sterling College, Sterling, Estelle Dougherty 

Tabor College, Hillsboro, S. L. Loewen 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, James K. Hitt 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Gladys Phinney 


KENTUCKY 


Asbury College, Wilmore, Mrs. Clara Mikkelson 

Ashland Junior College, Ashland, O, B. Dabney, Dean 

Berea College, Berea, Adelaide Gundlach 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Nina Hammer 
Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, H. S. Higdon, Dean 

Centre College, Danville, James H. Hewlett, Dean and Registrar 

College of the Bible, Lexington, C. L. Pyatt, Dean and Registrar 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, M. E. Mattox 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Edna Record 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, J. T. Williams, Dean and Registrar 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, Fred Whitehead, Dean and Registrar 
Morehead State Normal School and Teachers College, Morehead, Mary Page Milton 
Mt. St. Joseph Junior College, Maple Mount, Sister Casimir Czurles, O.S.U. 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Sister Mary Paul Walsh 

Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth, Sister Mary Martine 

Paducah Junior College, Paducah, Mrs. Richard L, Williams 

Pikeville College, Pikeville, Alice H. Record 

St. Catharine Junior College, St. Catharine, Sister Albertina 
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Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Hugh R. Peterson, Registrar 
and Student Counselor 

Transylvania University, Lexington, Pearl Anderson, Recorder 

Union College, Barbourville, Frank K. Burgess 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Leo M. Chamberlain, Dean and Registrar 

University of Louisville, Louisville, Ralph E. Hill 

Ursuline College and Normal School, Louisville, Sister M. Patrice Dugan 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green, E. H. Canon 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, Amanda Wilson 

Dillard University, New Orleans, Wilma T. Miller 

H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, New Orleans, Logan Wilson, Dean 

Louisiana College, Pineville, H. M. Weathersby, Dean and Registrar 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Mrs. Ruby B. Pearce 

Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, University, 
Mrs. W. H. Gates 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Carmel Discon 

Northeast Junior College of Louisiana State University, Monroe, Fred G. Thatcher, 
Assistant Registrar 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, W. S. Mitchell 

St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, Sister Mary Eugene, O.P. 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Mrs. Ruth Carter 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Joseph A. Riehl 

Ursuline College, New Orleans, Augusta Gardiner 


MAINE 


Bates College, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Mrs. Clara D. Hayes, Secretary 
Colby College, Waterville, Elmer C. Warren 

University of Maine, Orono, J. A. Gannett 


MARYLAND 


Goucher College, Baltimore, Carrie Mae Probst 

Hood College, Frederick, Grace N. Brown 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Mrs. Irene M. Davis 

Loyola College, Baltimore, Rev. Lawrence C. Gorman 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Rebecca C. Tansil 
Morgan State College, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson 

Mount Saint Agnes College, Mount Washington, Sister Mary Carlotta, R.S.M. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, John M. Roddy, Jr. 
Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Sister Bridget Marie 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Miriam Strange 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Sister Elizabeth-Garner 
University of Maryland, College Park, Alma Preinkert 
Washington College, Chestertown, Arthur L. Davis 

Western Maryland College, Westminster, Martha E. Manahan 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Edward J. Berbusse, S.J. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
American International College, Springfield, Mrs. Dora Martin Stryker 
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Amherst College, Amherst, Gladys A. Kimball, Recorder 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, G. Eric Jones, President 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Francis J. Campbell 

Boston College, College of Arts and Sciences in town, Boston, J. Harry Lynch 

Boston University, College of Business Administration, Boston, Robert L. Peel 

Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, Boston, Katherine E. Hilliker, Assistant 
to the Dean; Kenneth A. Bernard, Registrar 

Boston University, College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston, Carla Paashe 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Dale Mitchell, Dean 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Sister Helen Joseph 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Raymond D. Kennedy 

Emerson College, Boston, Mrs. Adele D. Levillain 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Sister Mary St. Edward 

Endicott Junior College, Beverley, Eleanor Tupper, Dean 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Sargent Kennedy 

Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Ruth Foote 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, J. C. MacKinnon 

Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Marshall O. Lanphear 

Middlesex University, Waltham, C, Ruggles Smith 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Harriet Eustis 

Northeastern University, Boston, John B. Pugsley, Director of School Administration 

Regis College, Weston, Sister Mary Mildred 

Simmons College, Boston, Mrs. Margaret Gonyea 

Springfield College, Springfield, Thornton W. Merriam, Dean 

Smith College, Northampton, Joy Secor 

State Teachers College at North Adams, North Adams, Bertha L. Allyn 

State Teachers College at Framingham, Framingham, Linwood Workman 

Suffolk University, Boston, Carrolla A. Bryant 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, Recorder 

Wheaton College, Norton, Catherine A. Noyes 

Wheelock College, Boston, Laura A. Townsend 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mrs. Nelson S. McCraw 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Gertrude R. Rugg 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian, Mrs. M. C. Miller 

Albion College, Albion, Marvin F. Pahl 

Alma College, Alma, Molly Parrish 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Sister M. Blandina Stang 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City, K. Banta Bowley 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, H. G. Dekker 

Central College of Education, Mount Pleasant, David M. Trout, Registrar and Dean 
Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Harold A. Hadley 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, A. E. Johnson, Jr. 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Mrs. Wanda Westcott-MacMorland 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, W. W. Manning 

General Motors Institute, Flint, W. T. MaWhinney 

Gogebic Junior College, Ironwood, S. E. Field 

Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, L. June Linderholm 

The Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Grant O. Withney, Dean 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Florence Kreiter 
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Hope College, Holland, Rev. Paul E, Hinkamp 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Everett R. Shober 

Marygrove College, West Detroit, Sister Miriam Fidelis 

Mercy College, Detroit, Sister Mary Lidwina, R.S.M. 

Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mrs. Maybelle Stevens 

Michigan College of Mines, Houghton, L. F. Duggan 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Robert S. Linton 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Clemens P. Steimle 
Nazareth College, Nazareth, Sister Marie Arthur 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, L. O. Gant 
Olivet College, Olivet, Robert Ramsay 

Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, John H. McKenzie, Dean 
St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, Rev. Ferdinand Marion Sojka 
Siena Heights College, Adrian, Sister M, Bertha 

Spring Arbor Junior College, Spring Arbor, O. C, Griswold, Dean-Registrar 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Hugh F. Smith 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Ira M. Smith 

Wayne University, Detroit, George F. Brennan 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, John C, Hoekje 


MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Arthur Nash 

Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, Paul G. Zimmerman 
Carleton College, Northfield, Peter Olesen 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Sister Rosalinda, O.S.B. 
College of St. Catherine, Saint Paul, Sister Helen Margaret 
College of Saint Scholastica, Duluth, Sister M, Mercedes Ryan 
College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Sister Mary Keating 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Rev. Donald J. Gormley 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Martha Brennun 

Duluth Junior College, Duluth, R. D, Chadwick, Dean 
Duluth State Teacher's College, Duluth, Myrtle S. Anderson 
Gustavus Adolphus College, Saint Peter, F. C. Gamelin 
Hamline University, St. Paul, C. B. Olson 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Raymond J. Bradley 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, Albert B. Morris 
Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Mrs. Hazel H. Creal 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Arno A, Gustin, O.S.B. 
Saint Mary’s College, Winona, Brother J. Leo 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, J. M. Bly 

State Teachers College, Bemidji, Mabel E. Parker 

State Teachers College, Moorhead, Jennie M. Owens 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Mary Lilleskov 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, T. E, Pettingill, Recorder 
Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Helen B. Pritchard 
Worthington Junior College, Worthington, W. Donald Olsen, Dean 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, Horace D. Murdock 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Annie McBride 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Annie Hendricks 
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Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, J. J. Wesson, Dean-Registrar 
Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Katie Mauldin 

Millsaps College, Jackson, G. L. Harrell 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Addie Mae Stevens 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mary Pulley 

Mississippi State College, State College, Ben Hilbun 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, G. T. Buckley 
University of Mississippi, University, T. A. Bickerstaff 

Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Bess Lance 

Wood Jr. College, Mathiston, Mrs. Helen Welch Seay 


MISSOURI 


Central College, Fayette, Martha C. Ricketts 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Lillian Rages 

Christian College, Columbia, J. Robert Sala, Dean 

College of St. Teresa’s, Kansas City, Sister M. Marguerite, C.S.J., Dean-Registrar 

Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Richard R. Jesse, Dean of Men and 
Registrar 

Conservatory of Music of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mrs. Louise Barnett 

Cottey Junior College for Young Women, Nevada, Orpha Stockard 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Robert H. Knapp 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Sister Susanne Marie Vachon 

Hannibal La Grange College, Hannibal, Dorothy Prince 

Junior College of Kansas City, Kansas City, Ethel D. Pickett 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, F. J. Marston, Dean 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Walter R. Talbot 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Robert C. Colson 

Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mother Mary Gray McNally, 
R.S.C.J. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, W. R. Mitchell 

Monett Junior College, Monett, Wilma Dunaway 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, L. A. Eubank, Dean 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, M. C. Cunningham 

Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Sister M. Lelia, S.S.N.D. 

Park College, Parkville, Elizabeth Treeman 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Rev. John J. Higgins, Dean and Registrar 

St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Radiance Zollinger 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Elma Poole 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, E. F. Vaeth 

Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, Orien B. Hendrex 

Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield, Guy H. Thompson 

Stephens College, Columbia, W. P. Shofstall, Dean and Registrar 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, E. V. McCollough 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Robert Mortvedt, Dean 

University of Missouri, Columbia, $. Woodson Canada 

University of Missouri, School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Noel Hubbard 

Washington University, St. Louis, G. W. Lamke 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Sister M. Borromeo Hynes 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mary E. Null 

William Jewell College, Liberty, J. B. Sullivan 

William Woods College, Fulton, W. A. Brandenburg, Dean and Registrar 
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MONTANA 
Carroll College, Helena, W. F. Bartholome 
College of Great Falls, College of Education, Great Falls, Sister Mildred Dolores 
Eastern Montana Normal School, Billings, Lincoln J. Aikins 
Montana School of Mines, Butte, W. M. Brown 
Montana State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Bozeman, W. H. McCall, 
Registrar; Martha L. Hawksworth, Assistant Registrar 
Montana State University, Missoula, Leo Smith 
Northern Montana College, Havre, S. Kendrick Clark 


NEBRASKA 


College of St. Mary, Omaha, Sister Mary Angelica 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, L. G. Bickel 
Creighton University, Omaha, Claire McDermott 

Dana College, Blair, F. H. Larson 

Doane College, Crete, Theodore S. Oppenheim 

Duchesne College, Omaha; Mother Nora M. Kelly 
Hastings College, Hastings, Eunice Chapman 

Midland College, Fremont, Mildred A. Cattern 

Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Alice Smith 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, A. E. Kent 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Leonard F, Good 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Mrs. Helen Mills Luschei 
State Teachers College, Peru, E. H. Hayward 

Union College, Lincoln, Marie Anderson 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, G. W. Rosenlof 

York College, York, Myron L. Holm 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Colby Junior College, New London, Robert G. Sawyer 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, Robert O. Conant 

Mt. St. Mary College, Hocksett, Sister M. Anselma 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, Doris Beane, University Recorder 


NEW JERSEY 
Bergen Junior College, Teaneck, C. L. Littel, President and Registrar 
Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, Frank Kovach 
Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, Margaret E. Hight, Dean 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, Sister M. Carmela 
Drew University, Madison, F. Taylor Jones 
Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College, Rutherford, Sylvia Sammartino 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, Eva M. Reiss 
Hudson College, Jersey City, John L. Botti 
Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, Ruth E. Nebel 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark, E. Alice Hickey 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, Esther W. Hawes 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, Mrs. F. R. Alexander 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, Frances Van Etten 
New Jersey State Teachers College at Paterson, Paterson, Phyllis Zisblatt, Acting 
Recorder 
Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, Hazel M. Wacker 
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Princeton University, Princeton, Wilbur F. Kerr 

Rider College, Trenton, J. Goodner Gill, Vice-President 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, L. H. Martin 

St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, Richard I, Nevin 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, Marie K. Fitzsimmons 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. H. Memory, Director of Admissions 
and Records 

The Newark Colleges, Rutgers University, Newark, Agnes D. Watt 

Upsala College, East Orange, Henry F. Arnold 


NEW MEXICO 
Catholic Teachers College of New Mexico, Albuquerque, Sister Agnes de Sales, 
Dean-Registrar 
Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, Ruth Wheeler 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, Era Rentfrow 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, Mrs. Eva W. Hutchison 
New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, Modene Bates 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, Mrs. Vera T. Darnall, Acting Registrar 


NEW YORK 


Adelphia College, Garden City, Rosemary Feeney, Acting Registrar 

Alfred University, Alfred, Clifford M. Potter 

Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, Florence Pyle 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, S. N. Kagen 

Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, Clarence A. Heagle 

Colgate University, Hamilton, Lida F. Kiedaisch 

College of the City of New York, New York, Robert L. Taylor 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, Sister Miriam Rose 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, Mother M. Xavier 

College of St. Rose, Albany, Sister Therese 

Columbia University, New York, Edward J. Grant 

Columbia University, Barnard College, New York, L. Margaret Giddings 

Columbia University, Teachers College, New York, Frank H. Hagemeyer 

Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, Theo W. Hausmann, Dean 

Cooper Union, New York, M. S. Wolf 

Cornell University, Ithaca, Eugene F. Bradford 

Elmira College, Elmira, Katherine G. Cuffney, Acting Registrar 

Fordham University, City Hall Division, New York, E. Vincent O’Brien 

Fordham University, School of Education, New York 

Fordham University Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, New York, John J. 
Propst 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, Sister M. Ambrose 

Hamilton College, Clinton, Wallace B. Johnson 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, F. A. Bishop 

Hobart College, Geneva, L. Bess Clemens 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, E. Trudeau Thomas, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar 

Houghton College, Houghton, Rachel Davison 

Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, Mrs. Mary B. J. Lehn, 
Registrar; Dorothy B. Ball, Assistant Registrar 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, Florence Howland 
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Institute of Musical Art, Juilliard School of Music, New York, Everita Edes 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, Helen M. Space 

Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, Sister Miriam, O.S.F. 

Long Island Agricultural and Technical Institute, Farmingdale, Long Island, H. B. 
Knapp, Director 

Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, George H. Dwenger 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, Eleanor Burg 

Manhattan College, New York, Brother Agatho, F.S.C., Director of Admissions and 
Registrar 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, Mother Gertrude V. Brady 

Marymount Coilege, Tarrytown-On-Hudson, M. Regina 

Mills School for Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Teachers, New York, Margaret 
Devine 

National Bible Institute, New York, Louis Rasera 

Nazareth College for Women, Rochester, Sister Rose Angela 

New School for Social Research, New York, Margaret L. Wiley, Student Adviser 
(Registrar for School of Politics and School of Philosophy and Liberal Arts) 

New York School of Social Work, Columbia University, New York, Dorothy Evans 

New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo, Mary A. Hulse, Acting Registrar 

New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, Raymond F. Crossman 

New York University, New York, Elwood C. Kastner 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Grymes Hill, Staten Island, Sister Saint John 
of Parma 

Niagara University, Niagara University, Charles J. Edgette 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, Mrs. Hazel C. Quantin 

Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, E. Hausmann, Dean 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Alfred D. Donovan 

Queens College, Flushing, Howard A. Knag 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, Mary L. Burke 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, Alfred A. Johns 

Russell Sage College, Troy, Helen Walling 

St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, Rev. Albert A. Angelo, O.F.M. 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, Rev. Cornelius A. Welch, O.F.M. 

Saint Francis College, Brooklyn, Etheldreda A. Sullivan 

St. John’s College of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Frederick E. Kienle 

St. John’s University Graduate School, Brooklyn, Marion F. Muchow 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, Margaret Kilboy 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, Helen Whalen 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, Anna Ludington Hobbs 

State College for Teachers, Albany, John M. Sayles, President 

State Teacher's College, Brockport, Ella M. Orts 

State Teachers College, New Paltz, Ailsa E. Reid 

State Teachers College, Oswego, Thomas R. Miller, Registrar and Director of 
Teacher Education 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, K. J. Kennedy 

Thornas §. Clarkson Memorial College of Technology, Potsdam, F. A, Ramsdell, 
Director of Admissions 

Union College, Schenectady, Charles F, Garis, Dean 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, Elsie M. Bush 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, Emma E. Deters 

University of Rochester, College for Men, Rochester, Olive M. Schrader 
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University of Rochester, College for Women, Rochester, Constance H. Wood 

University of Rochester, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, Arthur H. Larson, 
Secretary-Registrar 

University of Rochester, University School of Liberal and Applied Studies, Rochester, 
Ruth M. Harper, Secretary-Registrar 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, Julia G. Bacon, Recorder 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, Marguerite Hess 

Wells College, Aurora, Mrs. Mary Hale Crouch 

Yeshiva University, New York, Mrs. Debora G. Wiesenthal, Acting Registrar 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, Perry Case 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, Willa B. Player 

Davidson College, Davidson, Fred W. Hengeveld 

Duke University, Durham, H. J. Herring, Dean of Men 

Elizabeth City State Teachers College, Elizabeth City, H. L. Trigg, President and 
Registrar 

Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs, Hazel Morrison, Dean of Faculty and 
Registrar 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, Letha Brock 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, S. Herbert Adams 

High Point College, High Point, N. P. Yarborough 

Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, Leo K. Pritchett, Dean and Registrar 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, Edwin L. Setzler 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, Julia B. Duncan 

Louisburg College, Louisburg, Mrs. Margaret Kilby 

Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, John W. Huff 

Meredith College, Raleigh, Mrs. Vera Tart Marsh 

Montreat College, Montreat, R. C. Anderson, President 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, Mrs. Frances M. Eagleson 

North Carolina College of Agriculture and Engineering of the University of North 
Carolina, Raleigh, W. L. Mayer, Director of Registration 

Peace College, Raleigh, Mrs. Emmie Ansley 

Queen’s College, Charlotte, Helen T. West 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, Margaret L. Simpson, Recorder 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, W. H. Plemmons, Admissions Officer 
and Acting Registrar 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, Grady S. Patterson 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, Addie Beam 

Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, Mary Taylor 
Moore 

Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, Greensboro, C, R. A. 
Cunningham 

Warren Wilson College, Swannanoa, Henry W. Jensen, Dean 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Minot State Teachers College, Minot, T. S. Jenkins 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, A. H. Parrott 
State Normal and Industrial School, Ellendale, Mrs. Alice Peterson Banks, Secretary- 


Registrar 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Ruby M. McKenzie 
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OHIO 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Susan G. Fralick 

Ashland College, Ashland, Martha E. Holmes, Recorder 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Jess J. Petty 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, J, W. Bunn 

Capital University, Columbus, R. B. Wildermuth 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, W. E. Nudd 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, Cincinnati, Mary E. Cochnower 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Mildred Eakes, Educational Director 
Cleveland Law School, Cleveland, Olga C. Sorensen, Secretary-Registrar 
College of Mount St. Joseph on the Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Sister Reginald 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Arthur F. Southwick 

Dayton YMCA College, Dayton, C. C. Bussey, Director 

Defiance College, Defiance, Lester S. Ivins, Dean and Registrar 

Denison University, Granville, Donald R. Fitch 

Fenn College, Cleveland, William A. . Patterson 

Findlay College, Findlay, Myrtle Deming 

Franklin University, Columbus, Newell L. Gates, Director and Registrar 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, E. I. F, Williams 

Hiram College, Hiram, Lawrence C. Underwood 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Eugene B. Mittinger 

Kent State College, Kent, Emmet C. Stopher 

Kenyon College, Gambier, $, R. McGowan 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Helen B. Dunlap 

Marietta College, Marietta, Mrs. T. Gale Sinclair 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Sister M. Christina 

Miami University, Oxford, W. C. Smyser 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Verna Lower 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Carrie E. McKnight 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Edith Stanley 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, H. E. Huber, Acting Registrar 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ronald B. Thompson 

Ohio University, Athens, F. B. Dilley 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Allen C. Conger 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Floyd J. Vance 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M. 
St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus, Sister M. Lucy 

Sisters’ College of Cleveland, Cleveland, Catherine Burke McNamara 
Teachers’ College of the Athenaeum of Ohio, Cincinnati, Marian Penn 
University of Akron, Akron, Richard H. Schmidt 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Helen H. Burgoyne 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Elmer C. Lackner, S.M. 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Mrs. Hazel Geiner Petcoff 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Sister Mary Grace 

Western College, Oxford, Alice L. Butler 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Edward T. Downer 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland College, Cleveland, Matilda J. Jameson 
Western Reserve University, Flora Stone Mather College, Cleveland, Elinor R. Wells 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, R. O. Dickerson 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Sarah F. Castle 
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Wittenberg College, Springfield, Helen Dyer 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Raymond Fellinger 
Youngstown College, Youngstown, P. P. Buchanan 


OKLAHOMA 


Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany, C. H. Wiman 

Catholic College of Oklahoma, Guthrie, Sister Mary Lawrence, Dean 

Central State College, Edmond, A. G. Hitchcock 

East Central State College, Ada, W. Harvey Faust 

Langston University, Langston, C. D. Batchlor 

Northeastern Oklahoma A, & M. College, Miami, Mary Jane Speer 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Noble Bryan 

Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa, Gladys Meanor 

Northwestern State College, Alva, G. C. Jackson 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, H. H. Flinn, Assistant 
Registrar 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, L. E. Solomon, Dean and Registrar 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, L. A. Jones 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Virginia Embree 

Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, Captain H. G. Riggs 

Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical College, Goodwell, E. Lee Nichols, Jr., 
Chief Clerk-Registrar 

Phillips University, Enid, J. C. Lappin 

Southeastern State College, Durant, E. L. McPheron 

Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weatherford, Millie Alexander 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, John E, Fellows, Dean of Admissions and Records 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, George V. Metzel 


OREGON 


Cascade College, Portland, Philip S, Clapp, Dean-Registrar 
Eastern Oregon College of Education, LaGrande, Lyle H. Johnson 
Lewis & Clark College, Portland, L. O. McAfee 

Marylhurst Teachers College, Marylhurst, Sister M. Eleanor Joan 
Mount Angel College, St. Benedict, Brother David Drysdale, O.S.B. 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Ellis A. Stebbins 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, D. T. Ordeman 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, William L. Bricker 

Reed College, Portland, Margaret A. Scott 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Curtis E. Avery 

University of Oregon, Dental School, Portland, Mrs. Ellen R. Crew 
University of Portland, Portland, Bernard T. Walls 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading, Newton S. Danford 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Aileen G, Dain 

Beaver College for Women, Jenkintown, F. Marjorie Darling 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Mrs. Marion C. Anderson, Recorder 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, H. W. Holter 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, E. K. Collins 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Dale Hendry Moore, President 
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College Misericordia, Dallas, Sister Mary Rosaire 

College of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Raymond P. G. Bowman 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Mrs. Helen J. Tavenner 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Maurice J. Murphy 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Daniel Gibson, Acting Dean 

Gannon College, Erie, Theresa G. Kaminsky 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Lulu J. McKinney 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Charles R. Wolf 

Grove City College, Grove City, Harold O. White 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, Kathryn E. Hoerner, Registrar-Secretary 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Sister Anastasia Maria 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pressley L, Crummy 

Keystone College, La Plume, Robert E. Rinehimer 

Lafayette College, Easton, Frank R. Hunt, Dean 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Reverend Brother F. Joseph, F.S.C. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Samuel O. Grimm 

Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, G. B. Curtis 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Paul Kuehner 

Marywood College, Scranton, Sister M. Margrete 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Sister Mary Alice Weber 

Messiah Bible College, Grantham, Ira E. Miller, Acting Dean and Registrar 

Moravian College and Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Dale H. Gramley, 
Assistant to President 

Moravian Seminary and College for Women, Bethlehem, Arthur S. Cooley 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Sister M. Regis, Dean 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, H. A. Benfer 

Ogontz Junior College, Ogontz School P.O., Alice Gentry 

Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg, Frank S, Magill, President 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, M. Helen Marks, Dean and Registrar 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Clarence R. Moll 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, William S. Hoffman 

Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, Philadelphia, Lawrence Fitch 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, Otterbein Dressler, Dean 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, John E. Kramer 

Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Robert M. Karr 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Mother Mary St. Stephen 

St. Francis College, Loretto, Rev. Francis P. Flanagan, T.O.R. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Sister M. Eucharia 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Charles J. Naegle, Dean of Instruction 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Mary L. Esch 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Isabel Nicely, Secretary of Admissions 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, L. R. Shero 

Temple University, Philadelphia, John M. Rhoads 

Thiel College, Greenville, H. G. Gebert, Dean 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, H. Sherman Oberly, Director of Admissions 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, J. G. Quick 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Frank J, O'Hara 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Eugene H. Miller, Acting Registrar 

Villa Maria College, Erie, Vangeline K. Barbale. 

Villanova College, Villanova, Joseph I. Boyle 
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Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Harold W. Perkins, Secretary of 
Admissions 

Waynesboro College, Waynesboro, M. K. Talpas 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Isabel Ramsey, Recorder 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Margaret Vanderzee 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
University of the Philippines, Manila, Paterno Santos 


PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German, Ana Teresa Fabregas 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, J. F. Maura 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence, Gilbert E. Case 

Pembroke College in Brown University, Providence, Dorothy S. Horton 
Providence College, Providence, Daniel M. Galliher 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, William N. Gorrie 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, John C. Weldin 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia, R, L. Peguese 

Anderson College, Anderson, Elizabeth Tribble 

Citadel, The, Charleston, Leonard A. Prouty 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, G. E. Metz 
Coker College, Hartsville, Mrs. C. N. Sisson, Acting Registrar 
Columbia Bible College, Columbia, Kathryn B. Warren 
Converse College, Spartanburg, Alice A. Peck 

Furman University, Greenville, C. D. Riddle 

Lander College, Greenwood, Mrs. R. A. Hollingsworth 
Limestone College, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson 

Morris College, Sumter, H. H. Butler, President 

Newberry College, Newberry, James C. Abrams 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, Ralph C. Needham 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, John G. Kelly 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, Dorothy E. Woodward 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls, I, B. Hauge 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, J. J. Knox 

Eastern State Normal School, Madison, June Emry 

Huron College, Huron, Ella M. McIntire 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, J. R. McAnelly 
South Dakota School of Mines, Rapid City, H. Merle Parsons 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, D. B. Doner 
Southern State Normal School, Springfield, M. E. Burgi 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion, H. W. Frankenfeld 


TENNESSEE 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Halbert Harvill, Dean and Registrar 
Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Karl E. Keefer 
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Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Mrs. Nina M. Rubin 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville, J. Ridley Stroop 

Fisk University, Nashville, Harold F. Smith 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, William H. Vaughan 
King College, Bristol, Willis Caldwell 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, James Bond 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Hugh T, Ramsey 

Madison College, Madison College, Florence Hartsock 

Martin College, Pulaski, Mrs. W. B. Sanders 

Maryville College, Maryville, Viola M. Lightfoot, Assistant to the Dean 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Emma L. White 

Memphis State College, Memphis, R. M. Robison 

Milligan College, Milligan College, Mrs. Kathleen Adams Bowman 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, G. G. Starr 

Siena College, Memphis, Sister M. Jamesetta Kelly 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale, Ruby E. Lea 

Southwestern, Memphis, Malcolm Evans 

State Teachers College, Johnson City, Frank Field 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College, Nashville, Earl L. Sasser 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Austin W. Smith 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville, Amy L. Person 

Tusculum College, Greeneville, Edith Knipp 

Union University, Jackson, Mrs. Hazel E. Mansfield 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Betty Blocker 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, R. F, Thomason 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, James Leslie Buford 

Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, John A. Bitzer 

William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton, Rebecca M, Peck 


TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Mrs. Clara Bishop 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, H. Lloyd Heaton 
Baylor University, Waco, Truett K. Grant 

College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso, J. H. Haney 

Corpus Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi, A. C. Pierce 
Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, Alta M. Craig, Secretary 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, John S. Windell 
Hardin College, Wichita Falls, Mrs. J. H. Jameson 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Mrs. J. A. Beard 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Z. Huff, Dean and Registrar 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Sister M. Polycarp 

John Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephenville, Gabe W. Lewis 
Lamar College, Beaumont, Celeste Kitchen 

Lee Junior College, Goose Creek, Gertrude Moskowitz 

Mary Hardin Baylor College, Belton, Ailese Parten 

McMurry College, Abilene, H. S. Von Roeder, Acting Registrar 
North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, E. H. Hereford 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Alex Dickie 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Sister Mary Pia 
Prairie View University, Prairie View, T. R. Solomon 

St. Edward’s University, Austin, Brother Campion Nolan, C.S.C. 
St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio, Rev. Thomas J. Treadaway 
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Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, J. C. Sowers 
San Angelo College, San Angelo, Harold F. Bright 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, R. L. Brewer 

Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos, Claude Elliott 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Stewart A. Newman 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Mary I. Love 
Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Anna D. Linn 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, S. W. Hutton 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, George McCulley 
Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Arthur G. Gustafson 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Francis W. Emerson 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, W. P. Clement 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Mrs, Ersin C. Hughes 
Trinity University, San Antonio, C, H. Perea 

University of Houston, Houston, Terrel Spencer 

University of Texas, Austin, Edward J. Mathews 

Wayland College, Plainview, Hardy E. Stevens 

Weatherford College, Weatherford, Charlcie Bond 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, D. A. Shirley 

Wiley College, Marshall, Mrs. Hettie F. Bradford 


UTAH 


Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Elva Oldroyd 

Brigham Young University, Provo, John E. Hayes 

Carbon Junior College, Price, Bessie B. Bentley 

College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Sister M. Frances Inez 
Dixie Junior College, St. George, B. Glen Smith 

Snow College, Ephraim, J. Orrin Anderson 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, J. A. Norton, Acting Registrar 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, R. J. Richards, Acting Registrar 
Weber College, Ogden, Clarisse H. Hall 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, J. S. Boughton, Dean 


VERMONT 
Bennington College, Bennington, Mrs. Mary Garrett, Director of Admissions 
Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Mrs. Mary De Marsh 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Jordan R. Scobie 
Norwich University, Northfield, Alleen F. Hedges 
St. Michaels College, Winooski Park, T. A. Garrett 
Trinity College, Burlington, Sister Mary Gonzaga 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Robert H. Kroepsch 


VIRGINIA 
Averett College, Danville, Mary C. Fugate, Dean and Registrar 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Charles C. Wright, Acting Dean and Registrar 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Kathleen Alsop 
Emory and Henry College, Emory, Dorothy Schrader, Recorder 
Hollins College, Hollins, Gertrude E. Mulhollan 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Rosetta Himler 
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Madison College, Harrisonburg, Helen M. Frank 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Marguerite Hillhouse 

Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia, Fredericksburg, Louis C. 
Guenther 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Annie Whiteside 

Roanoke College, Salem, D. R. Carpenter 

Shenandoah College and Conservatory of Music, Dayton, J. E. Anderson 

Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, Mrs. H. Russell Robey, 
Director 

State Teachers College, Farmville, Virgilia I. Bugg 

Stratford College, Danville, Marguerite Carter 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Mrs. Bernice D. Lill 

University of Richmond, Richmond College, Richmond, Helen A. Monsell 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, George O. Ferguson, Jr. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Colonel William Couper 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Clarice Slusher 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, J. Louise Barrett 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, W. Magruder Drake 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Edward B. Rogel 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Christian Miller 

Cornish School, Seattle, Pearl E. McDonald 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, George W. Wallace 
Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Philip E. Hauge, Dean and Registrar 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Lawrence R. Schoenhals 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Harry M. Chambers 

University of Washington, Seattle, Mrs. Ethelyn Toner 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Mrs. Irene Black 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Merle S. Kuder 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Estella E. Baldwin 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, Mrs. John Elliott 

Beckley College, Beckley, George E. Hartman 

Bethany College, Bethany, Frances Quinlin, Recorder 

Bluefield State College, Bluefield, Edward Weeks Browne 

Concord College, Athens, S. L. McGraw 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, Stuart Noblin 

Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont, Ethel Ice 

Marshall College, Huntington, Luther E. Bledsoe 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston, Phyllis Thumm 

Salem College, Salem, Alta L. Van Horn, Assistant Registrar 

Shephard College, Shepherdstown, A. D. Kenamond, Registrar and Dean 
West Liberty State College, West Liberty, Jesse J. Pugh, Dean and Registrar 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery, F. E. Thornton 
West Virginia State College, Institute, Daniel P, Lincoln 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, J. Everett Long 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, A. A. Schoolcraft 
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WISCONSIN 


Alverno Teachers College, Milwaukee, Sister M. Johannella, O.S.F. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Bessie M. Weirick 

Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Redempta, O.S.F. 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Karen Louise Carlson 

Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Arthur S. Lyness 

Edgewood College, Madison, Sister Mary Eunice 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Dorothy H. Draheim 

Marian College, Fond du Lac, Sister M. Vera, C.S.A., Dean and Registrar 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Mrs. Mary L. Melzer 

Marquette University, Central Bureau of Information and Statistics, Milwaukee, 
Raymond F. Otis, Director 

Milton College, Milton, O. T. Babcock 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Ruth E. Damkoehler 

Mission House College, Plymouth, Alvin Grether 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Ignatia, S.S.N.D. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Elva Boettcher 

St. Lawrence College, Mt. Calvary, Rev. Gerald Walker, O.F.M.Cap., Rector 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Rev. F. F. Dupont 

State Teachers College, La Crosse, Lora M. Greene 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Gertrude O’Brien 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Kenneth Little 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Sister M. Dolorita 

Whitewater State Teachers College, Whitewater 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie 


A.A.C.R. 
Honorary Members 


Mr. R. W. Bixler, United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Anna LeFevre Boyer, Gibson City, Illinois 

Miss Edith D. Cockins, 1580 Guilford Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Mr. A. H. Espenshade, 315 E. Beaver Street, State College, Pennsylvania 

Mr. C. E. Friley, President, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Mr. Ezra L. Gillis, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Mr. M. E. Gladfelter, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Miss Caroline B. Greene, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Lelia G. Hartman, 2343 Parle Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mr. C. S. Marsh, Associate Director, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. John Pearce Mitchell, Stanford University, Stanford, California 

Mr. E. B, Pierce, Alumni Secretary, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mr. Thomas W. Read, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

Mr. A. W. Tarbell, Dean of Men, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Schenley Park, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Miss Elida Yakeley, East Lansing, Michigan 
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Directory of Regional Associations 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 

ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 

President, J. F. Glazner, Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville 

Secretary-Treasurer, Eva Wilson, University of Alabama, University 
ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 

President, Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Clarine Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little 

Rock 

CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, J. M. McCallister, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Emma F. Muller, Chicago Teachers College 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 

Secretary-Treasurer, Father Eugene Kissler, Regis College, Denver, Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, Donald Steward, Roosevelt College, Chicago 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Gretchen Happ, The Principia, Elsah 
ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, Paul Bender, Goshen College, Goshen 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. C. O. Kern, St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, S. A. Nock, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Xavier 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, Dean O. B. Dobney, Ashland Junior College, Ashland 

Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, L. L. Hanawalt, Wayne University, Detroit 

Secretary, Florence Donahue, University of Detroit 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, Alma Preinkert, University of Maryland, College Park 

Secretary-Treasurer, John M. Rhoads, Temple University, Philadelphia 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

President, G. J. Everett, Holmes Junior College, Goodman 

Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, Mary Elma Poole, St. Louis University, St. Louis 

Secretary, W. R. Mitchell, Missouri Valley College, Marshall 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 

TRARS 

President, E. H. Hayward, Peru State T.C., Peru 

Secretary-Treasurer, Alice Smith, University of Omaha 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 

President, J. J. Stevenson, Jr., Brevard College, Brevard 

Secretary-Treasurer, Letha Brock, Greensboro College, Greensboro 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, John M. Bly, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 

N.D. 

ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, S. R. McGowan, Kenyon College, Gambier 
Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Burgoyne, University of Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, W. Harvey Faust, E. Central State College, Ada 
Secretary, Virginia Embree, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Douglas V. McClane, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 
Secretary, Margaret Maple, Pomona College, Claremont, California 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Annie D. Denmark, Anderson College, Anderson 
Secretary, Elizabeth Tribble, Anderson College, Anderson 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Ridley Stroop, David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, H. L. Heaton, Texas A. and M., College Station 
Secretary-Treasurer, Celeste Kitchen, Lamar College, Beaumont 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. Orin Anderson, Snow College, Ephraim 
Secretary, Jeanne M. Home, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Marguerite Hillouse, Mary Baldwin College, Stanton 
Secretary, Virgilia Bugg, State Teachers College, Farmville 

WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, S. L. McGraw, Concord College, Athens 
Secretary, J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, John Kendrigan, Northland College, Ashland 
Secretary, Mrs. Helen Cannon, University of Wisconsin, Madison 











Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the Editor in care of 
the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 


charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking 
employment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all 
those answering announcements, The Association assumes no obligation as to 
qualifications of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Woman interested in position as Assistant Registrar. A.B. 
degree; graduate study. Has had experience in Registrar's and Admissions work. Reply F, 


care Editor. (4) 


RECONVERSION WANTED:—Army major, 50, M.A. in Sociology and additional graduate 
work in Philosophy and Psychology. Twelve years as assistant registrar of large midwest 
university preceded ten years as professor of social science in small college. Completing military 
service as Registrar of Army University overseas. Protestant. Address C, care Editor. (4) 


ASSISTANT REGISTRAR WANTED:—Young lady interested in at least several years’ employ- 
ment, college graduate, stencgraphic training and some experience in college records work 
desirable, accuracy and dependability essential. Technical college, desirable working conditions. 
Location midwest, Address U., care Editor, (4) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Man, A.M., 36, married, two children. Successful college pro- 
fessor of French, three years’ experience as registrar, two as chairman of music department, 
Desires position as Registrar or professor of French or combination in larger college or university. 
Protestant. Reply W.G.W., care Editor (4) 


ADVANCEMENT WANTED: Man, age 24, B.A. degree in economics and A.M. degree in guid- 
ance. Now employed in University Admissions Office but interested in new position in college 
administration requiring more responsibility. Address JSW, care Editor. (2) 


PosITION WANTED: Man, 43, M.A. Bus. Admin. Administrative experience includes Secre- 
tary to President and Assistant to Dean Student Affairs State University and nine years as 
Registrar State Teachers College. Three years Education Officer Navy, two as Commanding Officer 
Navy V-12 Unit. Registration Supervisor Veterans Administration since discharge from service. 
Address R.E.B., care Editor. (2) 


PosITloN WANTED: As Registrar, Assistant Registrar, or assistant in the office of the 


academic Dean, by woman with sixteen years of successful experience in this work. B.A. 
degree, Excellent references. Address EB, care Editor. (2) 
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Fortagraph Transcripts 


Fast, Accurate, 
Economical.... 
Easy to Make! 


Registrars all over the country 
have found success in using 
students to produce excellent 
PORTAGRAPH Transcripts. 


In their spare time 
and with no dark-room, these inexperienced 
youngsters are making photo-copies of 
students’ records at a cost of less than 10 
cents each. And not a chance for error 
.-- photo copy transcripts are absolutely 
accurate. With the new PORTAGRAPH 60- 
60 you can make 60 prints in 60 minutes. 
For more information about this efficient 
unit, just sign the coupon and mail today. 


RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
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e 
, Photographic Records Division, Rm.1695, 315 Fourth Ave 
New York 10, NY 


Gentlemen: Please send me your folder ‘“‘P.126” 


NAME. TITLE 
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